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PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


—_eno— — 


Mr. GLADSTONE'S eighty-seeend birthday has been 
celebrated by one of those spontaneous manifesta- 
tions of homage and goodwill which compensate 
a great man for spasms of partisan ill-humour in 
holes and corners. There is no doubt that the better 
sort of Tories in Liverpool are ashamed of the silly 
act of a few busybodies which has postponed the 
unanimous vote by the Liverpool Town Council of 
the freedom of the city to their illustrious fellow- 
townsman. At Biarritz handsome amends have 
been made to Mr. GLADSTONE for the grotesque 
slight offered to him by an insignificant minority 
of the British Club. The best news of all is that 
Mr. GLADSTONE is enjoying exuberant health and 
spirits; indeed, in the opinion of those who are 
nearest to him, he has not been so well for some 
years. 





‘ 


THE fight in the Rossendale division has begun 
with hopeful auguries for Mr. MADEN, the Liberal 
candidate. Not the least of these is the shiftiness 
of Sir THomMAs Brooks's address. There is in this 
document a vague assertion of that Liberalism 
which sits upon the DUKE oF DEVONSHIRE and his 
followers like the tatters on a professional mendi- 
cant. In some Unionist quarters there is sufficient 
frankness to throw off this disguise, and to admit 
that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN must identify himself with 
the Conservative opposition to a distinctively Liberal 
policy. The Nonconformists of Rossendale will 
understand that Disestablishment even in Scotland 
and Wales, though it has Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’'S lip- 
service, will have to encounter his resolute hostility. 


Mr. MicHAEL Davitt has taken his beating at 
Waterford with commendable philosophy. Whether 
he be right or wrong in ascribing the Parnellite 
majority to a combination of the Tory vote and 
terrorism, there is certainly no serious peril to the 
Nationalist cause in the discovery that Parnellism 
has one stronghold in Ireland. Mr. REDMOND's victory 
seems to have smoothed his ruffled plumage in some 
measure, for his tone is not quite so violently 
irrational as it was after his defeat at Cork. The 
return of a handful of Parnellites at the General 
Election will not be a serious obstacle to union 
between the Liberal party and the preponderant 
mass of Irish opinion. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has applied the phrase 
“English Nihilists” to certain Radicals, apparently 
for no better reason than that they do violence to 
his personal majesty. But if Mr. LABOUCHERE is 
a “ Nihilist,” what term of opprobrium is strong 
enough for those candid friends of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
who tell him every day that he is to be deputy- 
leader on sufferance of the Liberal Unionists in the 
House of Commons? No Radical gibe has half the 
gall of the intimation in the Standard that only 
on the distinct reservation of the Dukr or DEvon- 
SHIRE'S supreme authority can Mr. CHAMBERLAIN be 
acceptable as.a mouthpiece to the old Hartingtonian 
Whigs. “Mr. CHAMBERLAIN will be the Unionist 
leader during his good behaviour” is a sufficient 
paraphrase of the artless monitions of the Times. 
To be the chief of a vanishing party can never rank 





amongst the highest gratifications of personal pride ; 
but to be that chief on the humiliating terms which 
are imposed on MR, CHAMBERLAIN is the most pain- 
ful form of expiation which can be exacted by 
deserted principles. 


THE rumour that Lorp.- RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
would be appointed Ambassador at St. Petersburg has 
found a comic relief in the appointment of Lorp 
VIVIAN. Our Minister at Brussels is a plodding official 
who has never figured in any kind of publicity. He 
is the antithesis of the late SIR WILLIAM WHITE, who 
was a man of vigorous initiative, and entitled to a 
large part of the credit for the conversion of Lorp 
SALISBURY from the fetish of Ottoman supremacy in 
the Balkans. Sik ROBERT MORIER goes to Rome, but 
the appointment of Str WILLIAM WHITE'S successor 
at Constantinople raises the rival claims of SIR 
HENRY DRUMMOND WOLFF and SIR EVELYN BARING. 
The late Minister at Teheran has been in poor 
health for some time, but even as an invalid he has a 
more tenacious grip on the sweets of office than his 
old chief of the Fourth Party, who is coming over 
from barren Mashonaland to a diet of herbs. 





Str RospertT HERBERT, whose retirement from 
the Colonial Office was announced yesterday, has 
held the permanent Under-Secretaryship for the 
unprecedently long period of twenty-one years. 
After a brilliant career at Oxford, he went out to 
Queensland as its first Colonial Secretary—not as 
a gold-digger as has been absurdly suggested—and 
became its first Prime Minister, maintaining his 
supremacy for six years with‘a working majority 
of one. SiR ROBERT HERBERT possessed the full 
confidence of the self-governing Colonies and their 
representatives here, and, although a Tory by con- 
nection, was promoted and trusted by the Liberals 
here. These secretarial places are too often jobbed 
away in favour of hungry politicians, especially 
when a Cabinet is moribund; and it is therefore 
to be counted as righteousness under LorD KNUvTs- 
FORD that he has filled the successive vacancies due 
to the retirement of Sir Ropert HERBERT by the 
promotion of two experienced officials, rather than 
by the appointment of politicians from outside. 





By separating some words from their context in 
Sir CHARLES DILKE’s article on the situation in 
Egypt which appeared in our columns a fort- 
night ago, the Standard of Monday has con- 
verted his warning to English politicians into a 
direct invitation to France to send troops to Port 
Said. “It is often forgotten,” he wrote, “that if 
France was willing to incur risk to get us out of 
Egypt, she could as easily send a few troops to Port 
Said with friendly language at the present moment 
as occupy the country after we had left.” The 
result, he adds, would not be war but a Confer- 
ence, after which both Powers would agree either 
that both should stay or that both should go. 
The Standard's comment (from which nothing 
material is here omitted) is: “Sir CHARLES DILKE 
. «+ has thought it consistent with patriotism 
to suggest to France to send a few troops to 
Port Said, in order to counteract the presence of 
English troops at Cairo and Alexandria. . . . Lest 
anybody in France should be misled by Sir CHARLES 
DILKE’s presumptuous statement, it is necessary to 
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state, as quietly as possible, that if the French 
Government followed his advice it would find itself 
lamentably misled.” But nobody in France is so 
“misled,” for the simple reason that the article, 
which has attracted great attention on the Con- 
tinent, has been presented to the French public 
substantially as a whole: the French press has 
published translations which are practically com- 
plete. The Standard’s readers, on the other hand, 
must content themselves with a brief and misleading 
reference. Does the Standard really mean that the 
present Ministry is prepared to involve this country 
in a war with France for the maintenance of our 
position in Egypt? 


CONSIDERING the scanty attention which the 
Indian Budget receives from the House of Com- 
mons, there is nothing very unreasonable in the 
demand of the Indian National Congress for a more 
thorough supervision of military expenditure. But 
when they talk of reducing the standing army, the 
Indian Nationalists go a little too far. The general 
sense of security in England is largely responsible 
for the apathy with which the serious defects of our 
military organisation at home are viewed by the 
public. But it cannot be pretended that India is as 
secure as Kent, and we cannot afford to act as if an 
offensive movement by our great Asiatic neighbour 
were entirely out of the question. The reduction of 
armaments is a potential good, but India is scarcely 
the country to take the pacific initiative. 





Ir seems to be settled that the new Duke of 
Devonshire will succeed to the Chancellorship of 
the University of Cambridge, left vacant by the 
death of his less distinguished but more academic 
father. The appointment is a curious one, for the 
talents and services of the present Duke, great as 
they are, are not of that kind which Universities 
are supposed specially to promote. Lorp DERBY, 
still more Lorp RAYLEIGH—perhaps the only Peer 
who has been a Senior Wrangler—would have been 
far more suitable as a representative of intellectual 
distinction. But a Chancellor, we are told, is wanted 
to speak to the Government authoritatively when 
his University requires him to do so; and this, no 
doubt, the Duke of Devonshire can do satisfactorily 
enough. The fact is, there is an extraordinary 
dearth of possible candidates of the traditional 
type. English peers are usually (in MATTHEW 
ARNOLD’s phrase) barbarians, and there will be 
considerable difficulty in finding a successor to the 
late Duke in the Chancellorship of the Victoria 
University. 





THE explosion at Dublin Castle points to a revival 
of a peculiarly odious form of outrage in Ireland. If 
the incident be not grossly exaggerated, some mis- 
creant is no doubt engaged in the task of discrediting 
the National cause. But why does the Times look 
across the Atlantic to Mr. Patrick Forp and MR, 
Joun Devoy, when the responsibility is plainly so 
much nearer home? The acts and words of Par- 
nellism during the last few months are quite a 
sufficient stimulus to the criminal idiots who try to 
blow up public offices. It is amongst the supporters 
of a movement which has the backing of the Times 
and of Irish Tory votes that we must look for the 
author of the Dublin Castle crime, if a crime has 
actually been committed. 


Mvcu sympathy is felt with Prince and PRIN- 
CESS CHRISTIAN in the misfortune which has cost the 
Prince the loss of an eye. By a curious accident, 
PRINCE CHRISTIAN, who accompanied a shooting 
party at Osborne, was struck by several pellets 
which glanced from a tree and entered his face. 
The injured eye had to be removed; but the rumour 


, 





that the sight of the other has been affected is, we 
trust, quite unfounded. 





THE struggle at Eastbourne has entered a new 
phase. Some members of the Wesleyan body have de- 
cided to contest the legality of the prohibition which 
is directed not only against the use of musical instru- 
ments in the streets on Sunday, but even against 
open-air services unaccompanied by music. The 
Wesleyans held a service on Sunday last, in defiance 
of the authorities ; and another religious prosecution 
will be added to the laurels of the Mayor and Cor- 
poration. This time it may be hoped that a gross 
interference with personal freedom will meet with 
its appropriate reward. 





THE disturbance of the Money Market naturally 
checked speculation this week, yet prices were main- 
tained very steadily and every now and then a dis- 
position was shown to buy. In the United States 
speculation was long held in check by the fears of a 
crash, first in London and subsequently in Paris and 
Berlin, but two or three weeks ago the fears were at 
length dispelled and since then speculation has been 
growing stronger and bolder. It looks, therefore, as 
if the great American operators were preparing for 
a regular boom; and considering how large is the 
business of the railways and how prosperous the 
country generally is, there can be little doubt 
that they will succeed, at least for a time, if they 
take the matter seriously in hand. The Continental 
Bourses, too, were fairly well maintained. In Ger- 
many there is much depression; but the Paris 
bankers are so strong that they have been able to 
resist all adverse influences, though prices have 
given way. It is announced that the January 
Coupons of the Portuguese debt will certainly be 
paid; and although the public subscribed only a 
small amount of the new Spanish loan yet the 
loan was taken by a syndicate of bankers. The 
Bank of Spain, therefore, has been able to buy 
the gold and silver it needs; its reserve is thus 
immensely strengthened and the position in Spain 
is for the time being very much improved. Home 
Securities, too, have been steady. 





As usual at the end of the year money has this 
week been very scarce and dear. The India Council, 
generally a large lender, was calling in loans up to 
Thursday afternoon in preparation for the dividends 
and interests it had to pay on New Year's Day. The 
great banks and financial houses, which had also to 
pay large sums at the beginning of the year in 
interest on various kinds of foreign securities, like- 
wise were calling in money for the purpose. Lastly, 
the joint stock banks make up their accounts on the 
last day of the year, and as they wish to make it 
appear that they keep larger reserves than they really 
do, they, too, called in large sums. The result of all 
this was that so much money, which had previously 
been lent in the discount and the stock markets, was 
withdrawn that brokers had to apply to the Bank of 
England for over two millions. The Bank charged 
at first at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, but on 
Wednesday it advanced its charge to 5 per cent. 
The usual requirements at the end of the year were 
this week felt more severely, because nearly three- 
quarters of a million in gold was withdrawn from 
the Bank for export. That, however, would have 
had little effect upon the market were it not for the 
temporary arrangement to which we have been re- 
ferring. It may be expected that the drain is over 
now and that rates very soon will begin to fall away. 
Probably before many weeks are over the Bank will 
find it necessary to reduce its rate of discount. The 
silver market remains very quiet. There is little 
demand for any foreign country and speculation in 
London has quite stopped. There are rumours again, 
however, that a combination is being formed in the 
United States to run up the price speculatively. 
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HIS GRACE’S GENTLEMAN, 





R. CHAMBERLAIN’S appointment as the 
leader of the Liberal Unionist party in the 
House of Commons has been accompanied by a 
deliverance of testimonials to that gentleman’s 
character which must be more gratifying to his 
antagonists than to his friends. Nothing more 
amusing—to those of us, at least, who have learned 
to know our Chamberlain in the past—has been 
witnessed for a long time, than the almost brutal 
frankness with which the people who profess to be 
his friends and political allies have made haste to 
declare their own absolute want of confidence alike 
in his discretion and in his loyalty. The Times, in- 
deed, is solemnly pathetic over the fact that the 
at Unionist party in the House of Commons will 
henceforth be led by two men in neither of whom 
does it pretend to confide. Whilst dropping a tear 
over the youthful rashness of Mr. Balfour and the 
provincial maladroitness of Mr. Chamberlain, it con- 
soles itself by recalling the fact that, after all, there 
is a Duke of Devonshire in the background—the 
Providence who will continue to watch over the 
fortunes of Unionism even from the august position 
to which he has now been transferred. It is very 
pathetic, very pretty, and profoundly ludicrous, this 
eager clinging of the Unionists of all degrees to the 
new Duke of Devonshire as their Heaven-appointed 
champion and protector. Even the Standard, which 
in its treatment of Irish subjects has a keener sense 
of the ludicrous than that possessed by the per- 
fervid zealots of the Times, bluntly informs Mr. 
Chamberlain that it is only as lieutenant and 
subordinate of the Duke of Devonshire that the 
Tory party will for a moment tolerate his leader- 
ship in the House of Commons. So it has come to 
this with Mr. Chamberlain : 


* And thou, Dalhousie, the great God of War, 
Lieutenant-General to the Earl of Mar.” 


The man who was once the tribune “of the people, 
whose ambition it was to shake thrones and shape 
the policy of nations by the thunders of his eloquence, 
the man who but six years ago seemed even to 
his acutest critics to be near the attainment of the 
first position in English politics, sinks into the 
position of lieutenant and henchman to a duke. 

Very pathetic, we have said, is the nervous ap- 
prehension which those valiant Unionists display at 
the thought of allowing even this limited and 
strictly delegated authority to Mr. Chamberlain. 
How they must have loved and trusted him in the 
past! But there is something even more pathetic in 
the confidence which they display in the restraining 
influence which their patron, the new Duke of 
Devonshire, will be able to exercise over his nominee 
when the latter takes the place of leader in the 
House of Commons. Everything—to a Unionist— 
seems to be possible—for a Duke. And so, calling 
on their timorous hearts for a final effort, they sur- 
render themselves to the keeping of Mr. Chamberlain 
on the strictly honourable understanding that the 
Duke of Devonshire will see that they suffer no 
wrong at the hands of their new leader. Their touch- 
ing confidence in the powers of our Old Nobility has 
only been equalled by that of the historical young 
lady of Riga, whose belief in the power of the human 
eye to quell even the most savage of wild beasts in- 
duced her on a famous occasion to substitute a tiger 
= the tamer animal with which she usually sallied 
orth. 


“They finished that ride with the lady inside, 
And a smile on the face of the tiger.” 


Not for worlds would we lay ourselves open to 
the charge of comparing Mr. Chamberlain to a beast 





of prey; but it is just possible that if the comparison 
had been one that was fully justified, it would not have 
implied that the Member for Birmingham was one whit 
more dangerous to his allies than he is at the present 
moment. For our part we rejoice at the fact that 
the choice of the Liberal Unionists has fallen upon 
Mr. Chamberlain. Nothing better could have hap- 
pened for the cause of Liberalism, pure and simple. 
And if Mr. Chamberlain himself is so far lost to all 
sense of his own dinity, and even to the promptings 
of ordinary self-respect, as to accept an office thrust 
upon him in a manner ostentatiously insulting, that 
is a matter which concerns himself alone and with 
which his political adversaries will hardly care to 
trouble themselves. We shall expect great things from 
the dual leadershipof Mr. Balfourand Mr.Chamberlain 
during the coming session, the last of an effete and 
degraded House of Commons. It will be strange 
indeed if, in the charge of these two clever gentle- 
men, the principles of which they are the official 
guardians do not suffer something like utter ship- 
wreck. At all events, we await the contest which 
lies before us with something more than confidence, 
assured that whilst there will be plenty of fighting 


‘the balance of advantage will not rest with the party 


which has the honour of being led by these dis- 
tinguished free lances. 

There is one other point in connection with the 
appointment of the Member for West Birmingham 
which deserves attention. For the last five years 
that gentleman has occupied a position of almost 
unparalleled isolation in English politics. With the 
exception of one or two relatives and the inevitable 
Mr. Collings, he has had neither colleagues nor fol- 
lowers in Parliament. There has consequently been 
no one against whom he could intrigue, no one 
whom he could betray. But the circumstances are 
altered now, and it will be interesting to observe 
how many months pass before the instincts of the 
Old Adam show themselves under the skin of the 
Duke of Devonshire’s new lieutenant. How long 
can such a man be loyal to anybody who seems 
to stand in the way of his own advancement? Above 
all, how long is he likely to remain true to the states- 
man whom he once dubbed Rip Van Winkle, and 
whom on not one but many occasions he tried to 
jockey out of his position in the Liberal party? The 
question is an interesting one, but its interest is 
chiefly psychological, and affects rather those who 
have made a study of the character of Mr. Cham- 
berlain than those who are looking simply to the 
welfare of their country. 








A LABOUR PARTY. 





N many speeches of certain leaders of working 
if men we find some such advice as this: “ Let 
us working men go our own way, and make our own 
terms; let us hold aloof from either of the old 
constitutional parties; we may side with either, as 
suits us; but let us have our own organisation, our 
own objects, and our own party.” Most plausible 
all this sounds ; it seems almost treason to do other- 
wise. None the less is it, we are convinced, in every 
way unwise, and to be rejected by the true friends of 
working men. Often has this advice been given in 
France, Germany, the United States, and Belgium, 
and the result is that, in none of these countries, is 
the political position of the working man so good or 

romising as it is with us. Here, up to this time, 
is leaders have formed the advanced guard of the 
Liberal party, to some extent operating independently, 
but, on the whole, carrying out a general plan of 
campaign, aiding other divisions of the Liberal army, 
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and receiving aid from them. And the outcome of 
this union is a system of laws which, with all its 
drawbacks, is more favourable to the working man 
than any other laws, those of the United States not 
excepted. Each for himself—the political egotism 
and isolation now recommended—is not the secret of 
the victory of Labour in the past; it will not be so 
in the future. 

Plausible though the advice, appears, it is the 
voice of the tempter. To the Liberal party it would 
mean disaster; to the so-called Labour party it 
would be division, waste of strength, and loss of 
a precious opportunity. Never would it be more 
mischievous than now to follow this advice. The 
Liberal party has reached a point at which the con- 
sideration of the claims of Labour takes precedence 
of all others. As to what is to be done, leaders and 
rank and file are open-minded. No proposal which 
any large body of working men support would fail 
to have a fair consideration. No traditional policy 
or inheritance of pledges stands in the way of a full 
and frank hearing. What working men agree upon, 
the Liberal party will, in all probability, make a part 
ofits programme. Never has that been so before, and 
it is but elementary wisdom to recognise and profit 
by it. What would have been thought of Free 
Traders some fifty years ago if, when Whigs and 
Liberals of that time were beginning to come over 
to them, Cobden and Bright had said, “ We will go 
our own way; we care nothing for you ” ? 

We put the case on higher and broader grounds. 
Parties are but feeble organisations unless they serve 
as channels for the great currents of national life. 
Everywhere the attempts to found small sections, 
solely devoted to the interests of a fraction of the 
community, whether they be teetotalers or Knights 
of Labour, have so far failed. What a melancholy 
and dispiriting history is that of the numerous 
parties in the Reichstag, in which this has been 
attempted! The Government can generally play off 
one against the other. Powerless for any good 
purpose, each party can at the utmost hope only to 
make others as barren as itself. The weakness of 
the old English historical parties was that they had 
ceased to be representative of the nation. A purely 
Labour party, with narrow interests, self-absorbed, 


and caring nothing for anything which did not 
directly benefit working men, could not escape 


the same fate. It must be weak and futile. It 
cannot possibly rouse any lasting enthusiasm, or call 
out any enduring or recurrent energy even among 
its own members. We should be the last to speak 
slightingly of working-men leaders; but it will not 
be suggested that Mr. John Burns or Mr. Tom Mann 
could unite their countrymen as could Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Morley, or Sir William Harcourt. 

M. Guizot, in his “ Memoirs,” speaks of the 
Republican party in France as the party of “ great 
hopes and great disappointments”; and he lets us 
perceive that he meant thereby not a true Republican 
party, but a mere section of the community. A 
“party of great hopes and great disappointments ” 
will be a description precisely applicable to the 
Labour party, it it be converted into a mere 
organisation for getting by legislative: means high 
wages and short hours. It might be very dif- 
ferent. We in this country never have believed 
that “labour,” even in the fullest sense, might be to 
this generation what the “social contract’? was to 
another, the measure and limitation of all duties 
and rights, the touchstone to be applied to all 
legislative measures. The community is more com- 
prehensive than even the world of labour; but 
every true Liberal recognises that that world has 
been neglected, and that the time has come to make 
amends for faults of omission and commission. 





THE BITTER CRY OF FOG-BOUND 
LONDON. 





NS that we have entered upon another year 
aN Christmas Day is already fading from one’s 
memory, but before the recollection of it passes 
entirely away a hapless Londoner may be allowed to 
recall some of its horrors. Never within the memory 
of the oldest has Christmas come in so terrible a 
guise as it did last week to those on whom it dawned 
—if, indeed, it can be said to have dawned at all— 
within the metropolitan area. There had been a 
choking fog brooding over London ever since Monday 
morning. Christmas Eve was intensely cold, so that 
to all who had business to transact out of doors— 
and who has not on Christmas Eve ?—existence was 
a positive misery. It seemed that the culmination 
of suffering had been reached on Thursday night. 
Frost and fog held the city in a double grasp. The 
supply of gas failed in various parts of London, and 
candles and lamps had to be hastily provided to 
enable people with business to transact to continue 
their work. In the omnibuses everybody was cough- 
ing and choking, and the faces of the weak, the old, 
the ill-clad were painful to see. In the railway trains 
starving men and women stamped their feet to keep 
them warm, and wondered whether they would ever 
reach their suburban homes. One train from Charing 
Cross to Chislehurst (as usual, Sir Edward Watkin 
was an easy first in this particular struggle for 
supremacy) took four hours to make the twelve 
miles’ journey, and landed its passengers at the 
seasonable hour of 1.50 a.m. The newspaper placards 
at the stations bore the announcement of the death 
of Sir Thomas Chambers—killed in his fine old age 
by the loathsome fog. Depression reigned every- 
where. Even Charles Dickens could have had nothing 
favourable to say of such a Christmas Eve. But 
“Thank God!” cried everybody, “ to-morrow is 
Christmas Day, when there must surely be a change 
for the better.” And in this fond hope London fell 
asleep. 

A change there was, but not for the better. The 
fog still hung like a pall over the city, so that one 
could barely see a dozen feet ahead. The cold was 
more intense than ever. But in addition to these 
familiar horrors London had to face a new one. 
There had been a “silver thaw,” so-called, during 
the night, and now pavements and roadways were 
all covered with a glistening sheet of ice, on which 
no human being could take a step save at the risk of 
life or limb. It really seemed as though London 
had been deliberately abandoned for the day to the 
Tormentor, who had obtained leave to do his worst 
for it, as in the bygone times he did for the man 
of Uz. How we in London lived through that 
dreadful day can hardly be told. Artificial light 
was all that we had to live by from morn to night. 
There were some heroic souls—gentle women 
amongst them—who braved the fog, the cold, the 
treacherous roads, bound upon errands of charity, 
and inspired by the kind of courage which sends the 
missionary to the Gold Coast or Cannibal Islands. 
There were some who went to church. But until 
evening set in and brought a sudden and most 
welcome thaw, the overwhelming majority of the 
people of London stayed at home. It was, of course, 
the proper place on Christmas Day. Here was the 
domestic hearth, on which the fire burned mistily 
in the fog-laden atmosphere, and here were the 
children, full of wonder, poor souls, at what had 
befallen the long looked-for Christmas. But, after 
all, home is hardly home when it assumes the guise 
of a prison from which it is impossible to escape save 
at the risk of death or torture, and thousands of 
persons must have pondered gloomily last Christmas 
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Day over the question of whether it was worth while 
to live in London at all at the cost of suffering 
such as this. It is the greatest of the world’s cities. 
Here, more than anywhere else on the face of the 
globe, one can actually feel the clash of the con- 
tending forces which decide the fortunes of mankind. 
Here men may be actors in, as well as spectators of, 
the battle of destiny. Here are the head-quarters 
of the art, the literature, the science of our race. 
No man really knows the full joy of social life who 
has never lived in London. True, most true. And 
yet even one day, like the Christmas Day of 1891, is 
a heavy price to pay for the privilege of living here. 
Nay, in a thousand cases it is the price we pay not 
for life but for death. To how many households 
death has come within the past fortnight as the 
direct result of the hideous atmospheric conditions of 
which we have attempted so feeble a sketch ? 

How much longer will London submit to it? 
This, be it remembered, is not one of the evils which 
must be endured because they cannot be cured. 
Everybody knows that we could exorcise the Fog 
Demon if we chose to doso. It lies with the com- 
munity as a whole to say whether London shall 
become year by year with its increasing growth more 
and more untit for human habitation during the 
winter months, or whether it shall be made as 
endurable for all the purposes of life in December 
or January, as Paris, for example, is. No doubt the 
process of reform will be costly and drastic. No 
doubt it will involve some interference with that 
individual liberty of which the Briton is so justly 
jealous. But for our own sakes we must submit to 
the compulsion, just as for the sake of the community 
at large we must submit to the expenditure. Par- 
liament is too busy with the spinning of words to 
trouble itself about a matter which only concerns the 
comfort, the health, the very lives of some millions of 
human beings. The newspapers are storming at the 
party of reform in the County Council because by 
some occult mental process they have identified it 
with the party of Home Rule. And meanwhile 
London is suffering the tortures inflicted upon it last 
week, and Londoners are being butchered by scores 
and hundreds. Will the people of London for ever 
continue apathetic—until, perchance, under the 
blighting influence of the fog their great city 
dwindles down into insignificance and poverty—or 
will they find and follow some leader who will show 
them the way to health and comfort, to cleanliness 
and sanity in their corporate as well as in their 
individual lives? It is a grave question, no doubt, 
but there is surely only one answer which any Lon- 
doner in the possession of his reason will give to it. 








BUSLNESS PROSPECTS OF THE NEW YEAR. 


(a ee 


HE new year opens more brightly than that 

which has just closed, but yet it is not without 
its clouds. The famine in Russia grows worse every 
day, and no one can foresee what consequences it 
may have—political and economic. Only this much 
is certain, that it is increasing enormously the diffi- 
culties of the Government, and is diminishing very 
seriously the purchasing power of the population. 
Russian trade, therefore, in the new year will suffer 
woefully. The bad harvests throughout Western 
Europe will also necessarily reduce the spending 
power of the more advanced nations of the Con- 
tinent. Speaking generally, wages among them are 
lower than with ourselves, and a rise in the price 
of bread tells more seriously upon the condition of 
the people. And of course the continued crises in 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal will—in the new year asin 





the past—make the trade of those countries very de- 
pressed. The breakdown in South America, too, will 
cause the South American demand for British goods to 
be very small, and the banking crisis in Australia, as 
well as the unwillingness of the British public to 
lend to the Australian Governments, banks, and 
municipalities will likewise check trade with those 
colonies. We must be prepared, then, for a con- 
tinued falling off in our exports to the Continent, to 
Australasia, and to South America, while the rise in 
the price of bread cannot fail to have some effect upon 
the spending power of our own working classes. 
True, the rise as yet has been nothing like as great 
as was generally expected just before the harvest, 
and it is possible—we may hope, even probable— 
that it will not become seriously great before the 
new harvest. Still, bread is dearer than it has been 
for several years ; and to some extent, therefore, the 
heavier bread bill trenches upon the earnings of the 
great masses of the people. On the other hand, we 
may reasonably hope for much better business with 
the United States. The farming classes in America 
have never, perhaps, been more prosperous than they 
are now ; and, in America, great farming prosperity 
means a vast increase in the well-being of the whole 
people. Ina new country where there is yet much 
unoccupied land and where everyone who is willing to 
work has an opening, people are less intent upon 
saving than in older countries. The Americans, 
therétore, always spend freely when they are doing 
well. On all past occasions when the harvests 
were exceptionally good there was not merely a vast 
increase in American prosperity, but there was 
an extraordinary augmentation likewise in American 
purchases of British manufactures. It may be 
objected that the McKinley Tariff will prevent such 
an increase now. But a prosperous people is not 
prevented from supplying itself with the necessaries, 
comforts, and luxuries of life when it has the means 
of doing so by the mere fact that prices have been 
artificially raised. We may hope, then, for a con- 
siderable improvement in our trade with the United 
States and with Canada; and though that will hardly 
make up for the falling off in many other directions, it 
Will, we trust, insure fairly prosperous trade during 
the new year. India, too, is likely to be a better 
customer. The good harvest of last year and the 
coming harvest must increase her purchasing power 
very considerably. Lastly, credit is much better now 
than at any time during the year just closed, and good 
credit has a material influence in improving trade. 
The great prosperity of the United States, im- 
proved credit at home, and the check given by the 
Baring crisis to the issue of new loans and 
companies will all probably lead in the new year to 
much greater activity in the Money Market than has 
been seen for a year and a half. It is reasonably 
certain that American railroad companies in large 
numbers will apply in this market for capital. It is 
notorious that very many of the companies have 
large floating debts. It is roughly estimated by 
bankers in a position to form a tolerably correct 
estimate that those floating debts amount in the 
aggregate to from twenty-five to thirty millions 
sterling. For two or three years past the railway 
companies have been in bad credit, and there has 
been too much distrust at home to allow their 
borrowing. But now that the country is very pro- 
sperous and that the companies are doing well they 
will avail ‘themselves of the oppcriunity to fund 
those floating debts. Most of the issues will, no 
doubt, be made at home, but several will be offered 
in London. It is hardly probable, we fear, that this 
will lead to large purchases of railway material in 
this country, for the American iron and steel trades 


have now been so developed that they are able to 
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supply the whole home demand. Still, large issues 
by American railroad and other industrial companies 
are likely to help to some extent in stimulating 
trade at home; at all events, they will afford the 
investor an opportunity for obtaining a better rate 
of interest than he can easily secure just now— 
provided, of course, he exercises due discretion. 
Many of the issues will be bad; perhaps the best 
will be made at home and the worst will be offered 
in London; but still there will be good issues, 
and the investor who is careful in informing him- 
self will be able to employ his money profit- 
ably. As a matter of course there will be a 
very active speculation, at all events during the 
first half of the year, in American railroad securities. 
Already there has been a very great rise, partly due, 
no doubt, to the greater prosperity of the country, 
but partly also to mere speculation; and it looks 
now as if the European public were beginning to 
join in the speculation and we were about to witness 
even a greater rise than has been seen for years. 
The cautious investor will be careful not to be misled 
by the sanguine views that are likely to prevail. At 
the same time there is no question, of course, that 
the railway companies are doing better now than 
they have done for years past, and that some rise is 
therefore warranted—that is to say, in the cases of 
well-secured bonds and good dividend-paying shares. 
But the rise is as great in the class of purely 
speculative securities as in the best, and after a 
while the speculation must break down. When that 
event comes to pass, the fall will be even heavier 
than the rise that is now going on. 

In international securities, on the other hand, 
there is almost sure to be a decline in prices. The 
great bankers in Paris are combined together to 
keep up quotations, and they have given evidence of 
skill and power that few credited them with. But 
it is scarcely possible that they can permanently 
succeed. France, no doubt, is very rich, and when 
she concentrates her resources upon a small number 
of securities she can do wonders; but there are 
limits to what even the richest country can effect, 
and it seems incredible that even France can keep 
Russian 4 per Cents. at 95, not to mention such 
securities as Portuguese and Spanish. It is possible 
that there may be no crisis, though most careful 
observers were expecting one a couple of months 
ago, and the danger of a crash is by no means over. 
Still, it is possible that the combination of the 
bankers, with the assistance of the French and Rus- 
sian Governments, may prevent the crisis that every- 
where was so recently apprehended. But if a crisis is 
averted, there must be a slow and gradual decline 
in quotations. There is an immense amount of 
bad business to be liquidated all over the continent, 
and the liquidation must go on let bankers do what 
they may, and let Governments assist them in ways 
that to us seem quite improper for Governments. 
Famine must tell its tale in the long run; bank- 
ruptey cannot be always concealed, and financial 
distress cannot permanently co-exist with good 
credit. A fall in the international market seems 
all the more inevitable, because the bad harvests 
all fover Western Europe make it certain that the 
savings,and therefore the investments, of the new year 
will be smaller than for many years past. Higher 
prices of food mean a fresh demand on surplus 
income—already straitened by the demands of mili- 
tarism. In the long run the prices of Stock Ex- 
change securities depend upon investment; inter- 
mediaries may keep up prices for a while in the 
hope that investors at last will come forward and 
buy from them. But when investors are not able to 
buy, quotations must decline, were it only to attract 
purchasers from some quarter or other. 





COMMERCIAL AND AGRARIAN 
COMBINATIONS. 





T was an unfortunate coincidence for Mr. Ronan, 
the Irish lawyer so familiar with prosecutions 
under the Coercion Act, that his recent letter to the 
Times in justification of the convictions for criminal 
conspiracies under that Act should have been written 
the day preceding that on which judgment was 
given by the Judges of Appeal in the House of 
Lords in the now celebrated commercial boycotting 
ease. That judgment, and still more the opinions 
given by the Lord Chancellor and the other law 
lords, have cleared up much of the ambiguity relat- 
ing to the law of criminal conspiracies, and will have 
far-reaching consequences. ‘They go far to prove 
the contention of Mr. Justice Wright, in his well- 
known treatise on this subject, that only those com- 
binations are criminal by the Common Law which 
are fraught with violence, malicious injury, or fraud, 
or threats of the same. 

It is now affirmed on the highest authority that 
a combination is not criminal where a number of 
commercial firms conspire together against other 
firms for the purpose of inflicting such loss upon 
these outsiders as will drive them out of the trade, 
by offering exceptionally low terms to those who 
shall deal exclusively with the combination, by 
sending steamers specially to compete with them 
at ruinous prices, and by refusing to deal with any 
persons who, on their part, shall deal with the out- 
siders. So long as such combinations are entered 
into without personal malice, but only in further- 
ance of the personal interests of those who are 
concerned in them, they are not criminal or even 
actionable, however harsh or even cruel in their 
effect they may be to others in the trade, and how- 
ever many others they may crush and ruin. Manu- 
facturers, by the same mark, may deliberately set to 
work to ruin their competitors by a system of under- 
selling, or by exclusive dealing carried out through 
their agents, without being amenable to the Criminal 
Law, so long as they have their own interests only in 
view and are not actuated by malice. However 
much we may morally disapprove of such action ; 
however cruel we may think it in its practical work- 
ing; however selfish when entered upon simply for 
the purpose of creating a monopoly and afterwards 
realising the benefit of the monopoly by raising the 
prices, it does not bring the parties to it within the 
meshes of the law of criminal conspiracy. 

The decision is proof of what many have long 
contended, either that the Coercion Act in Ireland 
created new crimes unknown to the English law, or 
that the Irish judges have given an extension to the 
law of conspiracy far beyond what is justified by the 
English law. Let us apply the law as laid down by 
the House of Lords to the classes of cases which 
have occurred in Ireland, and where great numbers 
of persons have been sent to prison for criminal 
conspiracy. There are, firstly, the cases of boycott- 
ing by tradesmen. During the agrarian disputes 
of the last four years the tradesmen in many 
districts, sometimes under the belief that certain 
landlords—by refusing to reduce their rents, and 
by evicting tenants—were acting unjustly, and 
against the common interests of the whole com- 
munity; sometimes also under the belief that their 
own special interests as tradesmen were concerned 
in the prosperity of the tenants ; and sometimes, also, 
under fear that they might lose the custom of other 
farmers, combined together to refuse to supply 
goods to persons who should take the evicted farms. 
There have been very numerous convictions in 
such cases for criminal conspiracy in which there 
has not been a shadow of evidence of threats of 
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violence, menace, or malice. In what respect has 
their action differed from that of the defendants 
in the commercial boycotting case just decided? 
There was the same element of personal interest. 
There was no malicious intent towards the in- 
dividuals subjected to the boycotting. There was 
less of injury, for the persons who took the evicted 
farms well knew before doing so what treatment 
they would incur; and as regards the landlords, the 
loss of rent was trifling as compared with the losses 
inflicted on the rival firms. There was also an element 
of public policy in the action of the Irish tradesmen 
wanting in that of the commercial firms. It cannot 
for a moment be doubted that such cases are 
excluded by the judgment of the House of Lords 
from the class of criminal conspiracies. 

Another class of combinations treated as criminal 
in Ireland were those of persons, generally publicans, 
who refused facilities to the police engaged in carry- 
ing out evictions or in other unpopular proceedings, 
either by declining to supply them with beer and 
food, or refusing to let cars to them to convey them 
on eviction campaigns. Very many such persons 
have been convicted and sent to prison without any 
evidence of personal malice or intent or threat of 
violence. These persons acted partly in their own 
personal interest, fearing on their part that their 
neighbours would avoid them if they supported the 
police, and partly through a sense of public duty. 
Some persons may think they were wrong in this, 
and that they were bad citizens in refusing aid to 
the civil authority. Their action probably may 
have been such as to justify the magistrates in 
cancelling their licences, but it cannot be contended 
that they were guilty of criminal conspiracy. 

A third class of cases treated as criminal con- 
spiracy have been those where speakers on public 
platforms urged their hearers, in the interests of the 
neighbourhood and with a view to keeping down 
competition for farms, to refuse all dealing with 
persons who should take evicted farms. If the boy- 
cotting of such persons by tradesmen was not 
criminal, neither can it be contended that general 
exhortations to tradesmen and others to do so were 
criminal conspiracies. It may, perhaps, be contended 
that where such speeches were directed against a 
particular individual they partook of the character 
of a menace of violence and personal injury, but in 
the great majority of such cases the convictions have 
taken place, where no individual was pointed at and 
where the evicted farms were still without tenants. 
It is certain that many Irish members and others 
have been sent to prison on convictions of conspiracy, 
where they were charged with combining with persons 
unknown to induce other persons unknown to re- 
frain from dealing with other persons unknown; in 
other words, for advice given in public of a general 
character that their hearers would be justified in 
taking a course which the House of Lords has 
declared not to be criminal. 

Lastly, there were the cases of combinations of 
tenants to demand reduction of rent, and, in the 
event of denial, to refuse payment, and to submit 
to eviction, and to join in refusing to deal with 
persons who should take the evicted farms. It is 
singular that in the vast number of convictions under 
the Act, and after all that has been said about the 
criminal conduct of the tenants in adopting this 
course, I have been unable to discover any case of 
the conviction of tenants of criminal conspiracy of 
this kind. There have, however, been many cases of 
convictions of persons for conspiring tc incite persons 
to combinations of this kind, in which the combina- 
tions themselves have been pronounced by the judges 
to be criminal. It is not quite clear from the 
language of the Law Lords in the recent case 





whether such combinations would be held to be 
criminal or not. The Lord Chancellor says, “ In- 
timidation, violence, molestation, or the ‘ procuring ’ 
of persons to break their contracts are all of them 
unlawful acts, and I entertain no doubt that a com- 
bination to procure people to do such acts is a con- 
spiracy and unlawful.” But Lord Bramwell says, 
“T have always said that a combination of workmen, 
an agreement among them to cease work except for 
higher wages, and a strike in consequence, was 
lawful at common law; perhaps not enforceable 
inter se, but not indictable; the Legislature has now 
so declared.” Here, again, it is not quite clear that 
Lord Bramwell includes the case of combination of 
workmen to break their existing contracts. The 
Legislature, however, has laid down that such com- 
binations to break contracts are not criminal, though 
it punishes the breach of certain contracts of labour 
where the breach is very injurious to the public. It 
would seem that combinations to break contracts for 
rent on the part of large bodies of very small tenants 
can be no more criminal or even blameable in prin- 
ciple than combinations to break contracts of labour, 
where they are entered upon not with the object of 
defrauding the landlords, but to enforce what they 
believe to be just claims. 

The case of the Irish tenants in the recent 
agrarian movement was this. It had been enacted 
by the Land Act of 1881 that these tenants do not 
hold by contract, but by a tenure independent of 
their landlords; that they are co-owners with their 
landlords, subject to reasonable rents to be deter- 
mined by a Land Court. In the agrarian difficulty 
which arose in the year 1885 the tenants claimed, as 
a matter of right and justice, that, owing to the 
great fall of prices and bad harvests, they were en- 
titled to abatements of rents, and that a share of 
the loss ought to fall on the landlords. The bulk 
of landlords admitted the claim. A minority of 
harsh men refused to do so, and hence the com- 
binations. In 1887 the Legislature admitted the 
claim by enacting reductions of judicial rents to 
meet the emergency; but the enactment not being 
retrospective in the sense of applying to arrears, the 
combinations went on. Later, in nearly all the 
cases, the landlords admitted that the original claims 
of their tenants were justifiable, and offered to make 
abatements. Agreements were come to except in 
those cases where the landlords refused to reinstate 
the evicted tenants upon the same terms, and in these 
cases the combinatious continued, and many are still 
unsettled. Can it be contended, under all these cir- 
cumstances, that the combinations were, and are, 
criminal? They certainly were not entered into 
with a fraudulent intent, nor with the object of 
maliciously injuring the landlords; they were in 
pursuance of claims which the tenants believed to 
be founded on justice, and which the result has 
proved to be so. Can it be said that, independently 
of fraud and malicious intent, they were criminal ? 
It does not appear that the judgment of the House 
of Lords warrants this conclusion certainly. 

G. Suaw-Lerevre. 








CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





HE year opens with a period of calm—not to say 

of dulness—in European politics. The making of 
Commercial Treaties, which are important, doubtless, 
but in detail uninteresting, is in full progress. Even 
Russia is said to be negotiating on the subject with 
Germany. France is discussing an arrangement 
with Switzerland, though a meeting of business 
men at Berne on Tuesday is said to have ex- 
pressed itself unfavourably towards any conces- 
sions; Spain has adopted a maximum and minimum 
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tariff, the latter applicable to the products of those 
States which grant reciprocity; and Sweden is 
anxious to make an arrangement with Germany. 
On the other hand, the treaty between that country 
and Belgium has met with active opposition. It has 
been approved, indeed, by a Committee of the 
Chamber, but only by a majority of one vote: an 
important commercial society of Brussels has pro- 
tested against the ad valorem duties fixed by it: 
the cotton manufacturers of Alost have sent a hostile 
deputation to the Premier: the producers in all 
trades are insisting on the danger of being swamped 
by German imports, and the fact that most of the 
protesters belong to the Clerical majority will doubt- 
less have some effect in view of the general election 
in June. 

With this exception there is little to notice in 
international politics. The expulsion of M. Cha- 
dourne from Bulgaria was before the French 
Chamberon Monday. M. Ribot showed that the Bul- 
garian Government, or rather M. Stambouloff, had 
contravened the Capitulations, by which no foreign 
subject can be expelled except with the concurrence 
of his own Consul; and that it had been inclined to 
similar irregularities for more than four years, and 
had, indeed, received a remonstrance on the subject 
from the Italian Government. France has, there- 
fore, appealed to the Sultan, the suzerain of Bul- 
garia, to enforce the Capitulations. She has no 
desire to create a Bulgarian crisis, but merely wishes 
to protect the rights of foreigners in Bulgaria. Asa 
correspondent of the Times remarks, the Sultan is 
not likely to regard the Capitulations with friendly 
feelings; but the matter is a very small one, and is 
probably in a fair way towards settlement. Except 
for a defence of Bulgaria by an eccentric Conserva- 
tive deputy, M. de Douville Maillefeu, which led toa 
personal incident, and almost to a duel, the feeling of 
the Chamber seems to have been tolerably unanimous. 

The discussion of the Budget in the Senate only 
began on Tuesday. A proposal to adjourn the debate 
till January 12th was rejected on Saturday by 147 
to 101. As the Session legally closed on Thursday, 
the Government propose to take a vote on account— 
nominally of one-twelfth, really of more—and to 
hold an extraordinary Session of the Senate from 
the 5th to the 12th inst. for the debate on the 
Budget. But there is still some feeling that the 
Senate has been treated with scant respect, which 
found expression on Saturday in an indignant protest 
from M. Buffet. 

The Senate has insisted on its amendments to the 
tariff, and the Chamber has refused to accept one of 
them. Friction therefore continues. The Radicals 
in the Chamber have proposed the abolition of the 
Senate. The motion was defeated by 261 to 171. 

A notable contribution to the controversy on the 
relation of Church and State has been made by the 
Gaulois, “ From an absolutely trustworthy source” 
it learns that the action of the militant Catholics, 
like M. Paul de Cassagnac, in denouncing the 
Papal Nuncio for his slackness in protecting 
the interests of the Papacy against the French 
Government i# entirely disapproved at the Vati- 
can. The Pope's only object is the triumph of 
the Church. The mere form of government is in- 
different to him. The Vatican never sanctioned 
Carlism, for instance (we should hope not). French 
Catholics, it is added, had best follow the example 
of their German co-religionists under* Windthorst, 
and form a constitutional Opposition. This letter 
has set the Catholics of France by the ears. 

Continuing his discussion of the proposed reforms 
in the Belgian Constitution, M. de Laveleye strongly 
supports the “ royal referendum,”—i.e., the right of 
the King to appeal to a popular vote against the 
Chamber. It is (he thinks) the only method of 
reviving the necessary, but obsolete, royal veto. A 
democracy needs a centre of resistance against 
democracy ; and this such a veto alone can give. A 
dissolution involves a general election on strict party 
lines ; a referendum is an appeal to principle against 





party. On the referendum previous to legislation— 
parallel to the Swiss Initiative—M. de Laveleye 
expresses himself with more reserve. The only 
danger, he thinks, is, that the result of the popular 
vote may be in known antagonism with the 
King’s opinions and so injure the Monarchy. The 
Swiss form of referendum is, he thinks, unsuited for 
Belgium, which has not the habit of self-government. 
M. Frére-Orban has contested his views, insisting, 
after the manner of Sir Henry Maine, on the inertia 
of democracy and the paralysis that the referendum 
would introduce into the representative system. 

It is rumoured that the royal referendum and 
the proposal to insert in the Constitution a reference 
to possible colonies—in other words, to the Congo 
State—will be the only items of the proposed revision 
which will be submitted to the Belgian Chambers on 
their reassembling. The extension of the franchise 
will be postponed. Socialist orators are already 
threatening revolution should this be the case. 

The new Spanish loan is hardly a success. It is 
indeed guaranteed by a syndicate of bankers; but 
in Madrid only 10,500,000 peset’s have been sub- 
scribed for, and, so far, only 31,000,000 pesetas in the 
provinces—less than one-sixth altogether. 

It is announced that Italy and the United States 
have come to an agreement in principle on the 
subject of the Italians lynched at New Orleans, 
and that the damages to be paid have been duly 
assessed by experts. 

The Minister of Justice, Signor Ferraris, between 
whom and the Minister of the Interior there has long 
been friction, resigned on Tuesday. He is replaced 
by Signor Chimirri, lately Minister of Commerce and 
almost a “ Clerical"’—a change which will probably 
facilitate that reconstruction of parties on a basis of 
principle foreshadowed by the 7'imes correspondent 
last week. 

The Hungarian Parliament will be dissolved on 
its reassembling next week. The elections will take 
place between January 28th and February 6th, and 
the new Parliament will be opened by the Emperor 
on February 18th. The dissolution is violently 
attacked by the Opposition press as unconstitutional. 
It would have taken place last June, owing to the 
violent obstruction offered by the Radical party to 
the Local Government Bill; but the Session had to be 
prolonged that the Commercial Treaties—the conclu- 
sion of which was expected sooner—-might be ratified. 

Fresh persecutions of the Jews are reported from 
Russia. The Jews of Moscow, who last May were 
required to obtain permission to reside there, have 
now been uniformly refused the renewal of their 
permits, and must quit the city in mid-winter. In 
the Governments of Wilna and Kieff, where their 
presence in the villages has hitherto been tolerated, 
they are now being forced into the towns; and the 
rule that Jews must not live within fifty versts of 
the frontier is being strictly enforced, especially in 
Podolia and Bessarabia, where communities are 
being disturbed that have remained undisturbed for 
a century. The emigration to Germany continues, 
and as only those come who are too poor to wait 
till the spring, their condition on arrival is beyond 
description. 

A scandalous case of adulteration of flour pur- 
chased for relief purposes from merchants of Libau is 
now engaging the attention of the Russian press. 
Fresh Socialist and Nihilist plots are spoken of, and 
three secret printing-offices (according to the 
Standard) have been recently discovered. Numerous 
arrests have been made; and the number of refugees 
in London has increased considerably. 

The new Roumanian Government is in difficulties. 
The expulsion of an alleged Nihilist has raised a 
storm, and the conduct of M. Catargi in recent 
elections has started an anti-dynastic agitation 
among the Liberals. A _ reconstitution of the 
Ministry has been effected. 

The proposed impeachment of M. Tricdupis has 
been dropped in consequence of a report of a Com- 
mittee of the Greek Chamber exonerating him from 
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the charge of unconstitutional conduct in connection 
with the issue of a loan. 

The Bulgarian Sobranje in the Session just closed 
passed a law making instruction in Bulgarian com- 
pulsory for the children of Greek-speaking Bulgarian 
subjects, which will hardly improve the feeling 
entertained for Bulgaria in Greece. 

In Argentina there seems to have been a further 
attempt to unite the conflicting parties. General Roca 
waives his claims to the Presidency, and both he 
and President Pellegrini strongly support the can- 
didature of General Mitré. 

Sefior Montt was inaugurated President of Chili 
last Saturday amid great enthusiasm. A compre- 
hensive Amnesty Bill has been passed and a Coali- 
tion Cabinet formed. There are alarming reports 
as to the continuance of friction with the United 
States and the approach of American ships of war. 

The first Japanese Parliament has been dissolved 
—five years before its due time. The Opposition 
seems first to have attacked a Minister, who retired ; 
then to have proposed a comprehensive scheme of 
retrenchment; and then to have opposed all the 
beneficent plans of the Government for economic 
improvement—-the establishment of land banks, the 
extension of railways, and so forth—-and to have 
even published lists of a possible Opposition Minis- 
try. Hence the dissolution. Clearly Japan does not 
take her Parliament very seriously. 








SIR WILLIAM WHITE. 


+2 


TO more striking proof could perhaps be found of 
iN the remarkable career and character of the 
late Ambassador at Constantinople than the simple 
fact that every newspaper in Great Britain contains 
an obituary notice and a leading article on one who 
till 1875 oceupied no higher post than a Consulate at 
Dantzic, and whose great abilities were quite un- 
known outside a small circle of intimate, but not 
then influential, friends in England. 

William White was born in 1824. His father, 
who was Irish, had served in the Consular, and also 
in the Colonial, service. His mother was, it is 
believed, a Polish lady of good family, and to his 
maternal relations he is stated to have owed much 
of his early education. He was, it is true, for a time 
at King William’s College in the Isle of Man, and 
afterwards proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge; 
but his vacations were mostly spent abroad, and to 
the last he spoke English with a slight foreign 
accent,. which was neither French nor German, 
but probably Polish. In thése early years he acquired 
a complete command of the different languages of 
the East of Europe, and began to lay the foundation 
of that intimate acquaintance of its history and 
affairs which made him that rare figure in British 
diplomacy, hardly paralleled even in Sir Robert 
Hart’s short-lived appointment at Peking—a 
specialist in his knowledge of the peoples and 
countries to the Courts ef which he was afterwards 
officially accredited. From 1857 to 1864 he was at 
Warsaw, for a time as clerk to the Consul-General ; 
then as Vice-Consul, and finally as Acting Consul- 
General. Promotion came slowly, and when it came 
at last it was only to the Consulate at Dantzic, 
a post which, if more highly paid, was far less 
interesting from a political point of view than War- 
saw. At Warsaw Mr. White did at one time fear 
that, as he used to say, he would “rust out the rest 
of his career.” At length, however, his chance came. 
French interests were placed under his care at 
Dantzic during the war, and his skill in this difficult 
situation made him more widely known, and in 1875 
he was appointed Agent and Consul-General at 
Belgrade. 

The moment was an interesting and important 
one in the history of Europe. The re-opening of the 
Eastern Question may be said to date from the 
movement in Bosnia and the Herzegovina in that 





year. Belgrade at the time was, next to Con- 
stantinople, the chief centre of public interest. 
Bulgaria, so to speak, had not yet been. discovered, 
and the future of the Balkan Peninsula was believed 
by the politicians of the Servian capital, and not by 
them only, to belong to the little State bordered by 
the Danube and the Save. Mr. White arrived on the 
spot with an intimate knowledge of details which 
his long apprenticeship had given him, and with 
a grasp of commercial as well as political questions 
which in those days was not very common in the 
representatives of British diplomacy in the East: a 
knowledge which was of immense service to him in 
his diplomatic capacity, as it not only kept him in 
touch with a powerful section of public opinion at 
home, but also led him to know that correct informa- 
tion on the probable course of European events is to 
be sought, and may frequently best be found, in 
other quarters besides those described by Lord 
Beaconsfield under the name of “Courts and 
Cabinets.” But neither his long sojourn in the 
East nor his knowledge of the details of his pro- 
fession would have served him as they did had 
he not possessed in addition an instinctive know- 
ledge of human nature and a power of ap- 
preciating conduct and analysing methods which 
would have served him equally well had fortune 
sent him to the opposite quarter of the globe, or had 
he embarked in some totally different profession. 
He was an enormous reader of newspapers in every 
language, but he read them methodically, carefully 
docketing, as it were, each piece of information in a 
mental compartment, whence his retentive memory 
would at once reproduce it at the necessary moment. 
He had a strong sense of the importance of the in- 
fluence of the press, and would spend any quantity 
of time in trying to convince correspondents if 
he thought they were in error or were under the 
influence of prejudices. 

His early life and training were, at least, fortunate 
in one respect, in its influence on his subsequent 
eareer. His Irish Roman Catholic origin (he was 
the first Roman Catholic appointed to a British 
embassy since the sixteenth century), his Polish 
connections, and his residence at Warsaw during 
the terrible period which followed the insurrec- 
tion, gave him a strong sympathy with the 
cause of suffering nationalities, and enabled him 
to break through the hide-bound traditions of 
British diplomacy, and sympathise strongly with 
the subject races of the Balkan Peninsula in 
their struggles to be free. The same circumstances 
made him absolutely distrustful of the objects of 
Russian diplomacy. The aim of the whole of his 
subsequent career was to build up a solid barrier to 
the advance of the great northern autocracy on the 
ruins of the Turkish Empire, and to maintain that 
Empire so far as it was necessary to that object, and 
no further. General Fadejeff, in his celebrated 
book, had said that the road to Constantinople lay 
through Vienna. Sir William White recognised 
the truth of the observation, and wished to bar the 
road at Vienna, not, however, by the methods of 
the diplomacy of a Metternich, but by the advance 
of Austria-Hungary in the path of free government, 
which he hoped to see become a permanent and 
attractive contrast to the dull uniformity of Russian 
autocracy, and the natural protector of the in- 
dependence of the small Balkan States. But 
he fully realised how difficult the task was. The 
constant jealousies and rivalries among the dif- 
ferent nationalities in Austria, the odd mixture 
of wisdom and unwisdom in the political proceedings 
of the Hungarians; the timidity of the statesmen of 
Vienna, always desirous of making others pull the 
chestnuts out of the fire for them ; the ignorance and 
prejudice of the Austrian inner Court circle—all these 
points were constantly present to his mind. But he 
had a tough belief in liberty, and that the fate of 
Eastern Europe was not to be a congeries of States 
owing vassalage either to the Porte or to the Czar, 
and that the policy described above was the best 
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means to obtain the end in view. In January, 1883, 
he wrote to me :— 


“ Tt was a great pleasure for me to receive your last welcome note, 
and to read in it that you were desirous of hearing my views about the 
increase of Slav influence in Austria. It is a subject to which I have 
lately devoted much attention, as I think its importance is consider- 
able, and it would be a great pity if we were on the wrong scent with 
regerd to it. I have been thinking frequently of writing a private 
memorandum on the subject of Austria, and mentioned this once, I 
believe, in one of my private letters to Dilke. 

“T shall be but too glad to tell you gradually all that comes under 
my notice with my usual freedom, should you continue to wish it. 

“T am strongly of opinion that all that has been said lately abcut 
the Slavonisation of Austria being brought about is more than an 
exaggeration: it is actually incorrect. A cry of shame has been 
uttered by some Germans, taken up by the Opposition (or ‘ Verfas- 
sungspartei’), has been re-echoed by some, and even most, of the 
foreign Consuls at Vienna, and has found credible listeners at some 
of the foreign Embassies and Legations there, but certainly not at 
the German Embassy, the best judge and most competent in the 
matter. 

“The greatest efforts have been made by the alarmist Germans in 
Austria to get this, their view, endorsed at Berlin, but hitherto in 
vain ; and this would be decisive for me, even if other proofs were 
wanting of the incorrectness of this estimate. 

“Of course it is said at Vienna that this change is brought about 
by Count Taaffe and his colleagues; but of these six gentlemen two 
are well-known Polish patriots—one only, Pracak, isa Czech. The 
fact of the matter is, that Austria has to undergo a great many changes 
to satisfy her Slav subjects without, on that account, jeopardising her 
Germanic character, but that, without the adoption of such changes, 
her very existence becomes precarious, No one knows this better 
than the great German Chancellor, who has covered with sarcasm the 
pretensions of the German-Austrian patriots, and does not appear to 
think that in Austria Slavonisation is making too rapid strides. 

“It is not Taaffe and his measures that have created suspicion at 
Berlin, but rather — and his foreign sympathies, which, no 
doubt, are Russian. There always has been, and there still is, a pro- 
Russian party at the Hofburg. Political partisans who are desirous 
to upset Taaffe have brought forward and are constantly decrying the 
Slavonic proclivities of his Government in internal administration and 
legislation, and thus wish to make him odious and suspected through- 
out Germany. What you appear to have heard, and what I hear 
constantly, is the echo of this sort of thing; but a careful study of his 
measures leads me to the opinion that this estimate is incorrect. 

“A Parliamentary Government ina country like Austria, where the 
Germans are a minority, must be constantly doing something to satisfy 
the various nationalities constituting the majority, and as the Ultra- 
montanes and aristocracy happen to side with Taaffe and the Poles 
and Slavs and Tyrolese, there is some new accusation ready at hand 
against him.” . 





Replying to a letter of mine in 1884 in which I 
had dilated on the interminable difficulties I had met 
the previous year in inducing the Austro-Hungarian 
ambassador to make necessary concessions to Rou- 
manian national feeling in regard to the navigation 
of the Danube, and expressing the hope that the 
visit of the Crown Prince to Bucharest might be the 
occasion of establishing relations, he wrote :— 


“Bucnarest, 4th May, 1884. 

“My pear Frrzmavrtcr,—The Austrian Archduke’s visit here 
came off extremely well. He and the charming Princess Stephanie 
appeared delighted—but it is really surprising to feel how little the 
vornehmer Austro-Hungarian knows about this country. . 
sitting after dinner with the Queen of Roumania, asked H.M. whether 
the lady sitting close to them could speak anything but Roumanian, 
and was quite surprised to be told that she could also speak French, 
German, and English equally well. The lady about whom this ques- 
tion was asked was ———, the wife of —_—-. The persons of the 
suite were surprised that houmania was so large a country ; that the 
educated classes spoke French; that everything was on the European 
pattern, &c.; in fact, imagined the upper classes here did not know 
the use of knives and forks, though they did not say so. When one 
considers the important interests Austria has at stake here, all this is 
lamentable and perplexing. But the Archduke took full notice of 
their common interests in his toast at the dinner, and I am sure he 
went away a wiser man. 

“T am told that H.I.H. is more intelligent and more firm in 
character than his father: bis scientific instruction has been more 
soignée, but it is to be feared that he is deficient in that souplesse 
which has contributed so much in enabling the present Emperor to 
tide over difficulties, and cement that monarchy whjch had been in 
such danger, by means of a common loyalty and affection towards the 
dynasty amongst the different and heterogeneous races which com- 
pose it. At Bucharest the Russian Legation tried underhand with 
some Boyards to strike a note hostile to the Hapsburgs, with a view 
to create some discordance during this Archducal visit. Nothing 
came of it, but my Austrian colleague was greatly alarmed.” 


The development of the Eastern Question led to 
the Conference at Constantinople of 1876. Lord 
Salisbury was appointed the principal British Pleni- 
potentiary, and made his first appearance on the 
field of foreign politics. He at once showed his 
strength of character by resolving to seek for informa- 
tion wherever it could be got, whether in the ranks of 





the diplomatist or of the Consular service. Mr. White 
was summoned from Belgrade to Constantinople, 
and through the whole duration of the Conference 
remained the trusted adviser of Lord Salisbury, 
attaining a natural ascendency through his know- 
ledge of the countries which were the scene of 
disturbance. The strong support given to the 
Bulgarians by Lord Salisbury was probably in no 
small degree owing to him. On the failure of 
the Conference and the temporary triumph of 
the philo-Turkish policy of Lord Beaconsfield 
over that of his colleague, Mr. White returned 
to Belgrade, and thence watched with a _half- 
puzzled, half-amused mind the abortive attempts of 
Lord Beaconsfield to save the Turkish Empire, and 
the strange methods adopted for consolidating it 
through the amputation of the greater part, till it 
resembled the celebrated horse of Wallenstein at 
Prague, of which, according to the cicerone, “the 
head, legs, neck, and body have been restored; but 
all the rest is the original animal.” Mr. White was 
present for a short time at Berlin during the Congress, 
but the circumstances were not so favourable as at 
Constantinople to the display of his peculiar abilities. 
Lord Salisbury, however, though he was obliged at 
Berlin to forego much of his own policy—perhaps 
even more in appearance than in reality—had shortly 
before passed from the India Office to the Foreign 
Office; and Mr. White, though in domestic policy 
more in sympathy with the Liberal than the Con- 
servative party, and an especial admirer of Mr. 
Gladstone's Irish policy, had now the course clear 
before him. He was made Consul-General in 
Roumania, and when, after the Congress of Berlin, 
the principality became a kingdom, Mr. (now Sir 
William) White was designated by general consent 
as the person most fit to be first Envoy and Minister 
of England. But it was well known that Constanti- 
nople was the real object of his ambition, and the 
prize was not long in coming. Already in 1884, 
when a considerable movement took place in the 
diplomatic service, it was almost his, but difficulties 
were at the last moment interposed, and Sir Edward 
Thornton was transferred from St. Petersburg to the 
shores of the Bosphorus. And then for a moment 
there seemed a chance of Sir William White's career 
not receiving the appropriate crowning of the edifice. 

The Legation at Rio fell vacant, and was offered 
to him by Lord Granville. He hesitated, and had 
all but accepted, when he one day appeared in my 
room at the Foreign Office, and asked my advice. 
I told him that if he persisted in asking it inside the 
Foreign Office, I had of course but one duty, which 
was to advise him to accept the post which my 
chief had offered him, but that, if he would 
walk round the Park with me, I thought we might 
discuss the question on its merits. With one 
of his great shouts of laughter he accepted the 
suggestion, and we started. Then I told him that 
I thought that at Rio, away from his beloved 
Roumans, Poles, Croats, Turks, Serbs, Slovenes, 
and Bulgars, he would die of sheer ennui in 
three months; that he had only got to wait 
a little longer and the big prize must be his; 
and that if he did not get it, he was a great 
man at Bucharest and would be comparatively no- 
body at Rio, though his official dignities might be 
greater. I had my reward when, at the end of 1886, 
I received the following letter, dated “‘ The Embassy, 
Constantinople ”:— 

“ My pear Firzmavnice, --I have no news of any kind to give you 
from here ; but I feel very happy not to have gone to Rio or Peking 
in 1884 or 1885.—Ever yours truly, “W. A. Wurre.” 

At Constantinople he at once became master of 
the situation. By universal consent the influence 
and power of Great Britain were by him raised to 
a higher point than they had ever reached since the 
time of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe; and the whole 
service, diplomatic and consular alike, felt the 
presence of the strong hand at the helm. 

The good understanding of Great Britain with 
Germany and Austria-Hungary was cemented, though 
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Sir William never overlooked the risks to which it 
was exposed, especially during the time of the 
undivided power of Prince Bismarck, who he knew 
perfectly well did not share his sympathies for the 
small Balkan States, and regarded them at best 
with a mixture of contempt and dislike, and who 
was firmly determined that the bones of not one 
Pomeranian grenadier should whiten the fields of 
Bulgaria for their sake if at any time Russia could 
suggest some settlement convenient to the Courts of 
Berlin and Vienna, however inconvenient to those 
at Bucharest, Sofia, and Belgrade. In the critical 
periods which followed the outbreak of the war 
between Servia and Bulgaria and the disappearance 
of Prince Alexander, Sir William's strong personality 
was one of the principal factors in preventing an 
acute crisis which might have endangered the peace 
of Europe. His popularity in Bulgaria was almost 
unbounded, and on one of his recent journeys 
through the Principality by railway the feelings of 
the population were with difficulty restrained from 
displaying themselves in a manner not consistent 
with the usual traditions of diplomacy. Whenever 
again the Eastern Question is troublesome—and 
who shall say how soon that may not be, notwith- 
standing the present exterior calm?—there will, doubt- 
less be able representatives of British diplomacy in the 
East; but they will themselves be the first to admit 
the loss of the hand which has now written its last 
despatch, and of the genial voice and presence which 
illumined every subject with the natural gift of an 
unvarnished eloquence and the light of his long 
and varied experience. 
EDMOND FITZMAURICE. 








FROM PEKIN TO MONGOLIA. 


———_ +e —— 


T was on one of the windiest and coldest days of 

a very cold March in the year 1876 that I passed 
through a crack in the “Great Wall” of China, and 
was informed by my native attendant that I was 
in Mongolia. On referring to my note-book, I find 
that the point at which this news came to me is not 
more than two days’ march from the towns to-day 
(December 7th) reported as pillaged by the rebels— 
in fact, if Stieler’s atlas speaks the truth, it was in 
the province of Schehol, or Jehol, or Gehol itself 
that I first made the acquaintance of this miserable 
and depopulated country. So many years have 
passed since this excursion from Pekin that, as 
regards Japan or any other civilised and progressive 
nation, notes made on the spot would be now much 
out of date. Unfortunately for China, as I am but 
too well assured, time has but accentuated the 
symptoms of political decay that were conspicuous 
then; and, if the picture of fifteen years ago is 
wrong, it must be that its colour is too light. 
China is often spoken of as,.progressive to-day 
because she has bought Krupp guns and ordered 
ironclads, and we fondly fancy that she knows what 
to do with them. We shall form a more correct 
idea of her power by conceiving a country as large 
and as favourably situated as the United States 
without a telegraph pole, without a railway, with 
highways fallen to decay, with canals useless by 
reason of neglect, and with every other evidence 
that she has not merely remained stationary, but 
has been going backwards pitifully fast. In paren- 
thesis, we might add that China has consistently 
followed principles, which latter-day humbugs are 
trying to popularise under the name—McKinley 
Protectionism. 

The first stage of my journey I had to make in a 
palanquin borne by two mules, who could, of course, 
go only at a walk. My position was disagreeable, 
for I had either to lie down, cross my legs in the 
oriental manner, or sit up with my legs straight out 
on the floor of the cage. The road was so dangerous 
that carts could not be used, and even my mules 
eould not get along over the last fifteen miles before 





reaching the wall at Chatow. I travelled as rapidly 
as circumstances allowed, and was four days from 
Pekin covering only 110 miles. 

My road was one of the most crowded highways 
of the Empire, if such words as road and highway 
are applicable to a mountain-trail where camels 
and donkeys find difficulty in carrying the pro- 
duce of China to Mongolia and Russia, bringing 
precious freight back in return—notably skins and 
fur. 

I was astonished to meet on the way with the 
ruins of magnificent road-beds made of slabs of 
marble, large as ordinary dining-room tables, showing 
that formerly the Government went to much expense 
in maintaining communications—with its frontier 
towns at least. These old roadways must have been 
as excellent as the asphalte of modern cities, and 
particularly valuable to the peasantry bearing heavy 
burdens to and from market. To-day neglect, 
assisted by frost, has turned the huge monoliths up 
at every eccentric angle, and forced the wayfarer to 
wade through the open country on either side of 
this jagged quarry, where he picks his way as inde- 
pendently and insecurely as across the plains of 
Arizona. 

The flat stretch I had to pass before reaching the 
foot-hills of the Tantschusch was to all appearances 
a desert of sand when once beyond the walls of 
Pekin, relieved but little by the tinkling of bells that 
sounded sadly down the long caravan lines I passed 
at frequent intervals. The season of the year did 
much to make the desolation more striking ; but not 
even summer could have made me forget the absence 
of trees so notable over this great northern country. 
The ruins of once magnificent marble bridges, walled 
towns with roofless houses, and forts without a 
gun upon their crumbling parapets, were notable 
features. 

Henry George had not then published “ Progress 
and Poverty,” but in since reading his remarkable 
work I have been much struck by the support he 
receives in China for his attack on the doctrine of 
Malthus. On this little journey was abundant evi- 
dence that population, instead of constantly in- 
creasing, may decrease, thanks to bad government. 

My passport was in Chinese as well as English; 
permitted me to go only to Pekin and the Great 
Wall; was good for only one year, and concluded 
with the ominous words: “This pass is given him 
on condition of his not visiting the cities or towns 
occupied by the instirgents.” The very document 
intended for my protection suggested the Govern- 
ment’s incapacity to maintain order, and in that 
respect the year 1876 showed no marked difference 
from 1891. The books of travel that I had perused 
in connection with my trip spoke of dangers in- 
curred or narrowly escaped in this region, and 
unless all travellers unite in misrepresentation no 
white traveller in China is safe from banditti or 
a malevolent mob. The massacre of Tientsin oc- 
curred only six years before, and the natives had 
not yet forgotten that in 1860 white troops had 
marched along the road I was to take between 
Pekin and the famous Summer Palace which the 
French pillaged and destroyed. I may as well 
confess that the prospect of being for several days 
beyond the reach of a siugle white man in a country 
anything but tolerant to strangers did not add to 
the pleasure I anticipated. It was a friend in Tien- 
tsin who removed all hesitation by saying: “ You 
have come at the very best time. Two Englishmen 
have been murdered in the interior, and the officers 
of a German barque have been massacred off the 


‘coast. The Pekin Government will have to pay a 


big bill, and no European will be hurt for some 
months to come.” 

Oddly enough, every white merchant I met spoke 
in the same way, as though I was to be particularly 
congratulated on the murders so fresh in the official 
mind. 

From Pekin to the wall and back I did not see a 
single soldier, in the modern sense of the word, 
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although in the capital I passed many of the kind 
we see on fans and screens, dressed in quilted morn- 
ing gowns spattered with eccentric flowers and 
monsters. Their arms were spears, bows, and arrows; 
and they lounged and squatted about the doors of 
palaces in a manner at once lazy and _ insolent. 
Rumour says that China has to-day excellent troops, 
armed with repeating rifles of excellent make; but a 
friend of mine, who was many years military attaché 
in Pekin, says that he, at least, has never discovered 
them. There may be, he thinks, here and there a 
well-equipped company or so; but to say that China 
has an army in any serious sense is, according to 
him, a violent stretch of the truth. The individual 
Tartar, and even Chinaman, can make an excellent 
soldier, and the Government has well-filled arsenals ; 
but even these are insufficient where the profession 
of arms is regarded as menial work. 

Of Christian missions I found no trace outside of 
treaty ports and the capital. Wherever there was a 
missionary station, I took some pains to inform 
myself about its work, not only from those in charge 
of it, but from residents otherwise occupied. The 
result was not encouraging. 

The head of the Greek Church Mission at that 
time was the late Archimandrite Palladins, who had 
spent forty years of his life in China, and has left us 
a most valuable series of reports on Chinese thought 
and custom. He said to me one day with strange 
frankness :— 

“In all the years I have spent here, I am not 
aware that I have made a single convert to Chris- 
tianity, nor am I sure that anyone else has.” 

There must have been a great “revival” since 
1876 to warrant the report that in these last few 
days hundreds of Christians had been massacred by 
the Mongolian rebels. 

POULTNEY BIGELOW. 








THE BOURSE AND CIVIL WAR. 





VS MOLTKE has recorded his opinion that the 

Bourses of Europe and the interests of financiers 
may prove potent causes of war. Is the recent 
Chilian struggle a case in point, and to what extent 
may troubles in other of the much-financed States of 
South America be traceable to a similar origin? On 
the first question a strong side-light is thrown by 
Mr. Hervey, whose book, “ Dark Days in Chili,” 
should be read by all who wish to understand the 
possibilities now open to capital. The singular 
unanimity shown by the press in blackening the 
character, the aims, and the proceedings of the un- 
fortunate Balmaceda, was in itself somewhat sus- 
picious. Chili is not a neighbouring country. News- 
paper correspondents resident there were not likely 
to be numerous or of the best type. Yet copious 
information invested with much detail was forth- 
coming, and an illustrated journal was able to provide 
a well-executed picture of a naval bombardment of 
Valparaiso which did not take place. The condi- 
tions generally were highly favourable to a wholesale 
manipulation of news, provided that ample funds 
were available and were skilfully applied. 

Mr. Hervey, who proceeded to Chili on behalf of 
the Times, has described his investigations and their 
results, which may be briefly stated. There was 
nothing whatever in the action of Balmaceda to 
justify the civil war begun by a portion of a Congress 
whose existence had nearly expired. The aggressors 
were morally and technically in the wrong. The 


atrocities freely attributed to the Government never 


occurred. The revolution was fomented, supported, 
and aided to a successful issue by capitalists,individual 
or collective, whose interests the late President 
appeared to threaten. Money was lavishly and 
effectually spent with a view to mislead the Govern- 
ments and peoples of Europe as to the merits of the 
struggle. Such were the conclusions at which Mr. 
Hervey arrived. Naturally, therefore, his information 





was, as the Times manager telegraphed, “so contra- 
dictory to private and official notices received as 
to excite ridicule.” As the Times relied upon its 
other sources of information, and was committed to 
the revolutionary cause, Mr. Hervey was perempt- 
orily recalled ; but, after telegraphing “ Your private 
and official notices are lies,’ was allowed to accom- 
pany some naval expeditions. Thus publicly dis- 
credited, as curiously enough the Congressionalists 
confidently anticipated, there was nothing left for the 
ex-correspondent but to write a book clearly setting 
forth the grounds of his unpopular faith. What hehas 
written suffices at least to arouse grave misgivings 
as to the authorised version of this chapter of recent 
history. Allow for possible errors of judgment ; 
assume a sudden partisanship for which there is no 
conceivable explanation ; enough remains to create a 
deep impression even on a mind saturated with in- 
formation which may have been manufactured at 
Iquique, Buenos Ayres, Lisbon, or Paris. The Balma- 
cedist Party was unsparingly condemned by almost 
the whole press of Europe. The insurgents, though 
not technically recognised as belligerents, were prac- 
tically so regarded by Great Britain and France, 
though not by the United States. Behind these insur- 
gents there was obviously some extraneous force, 
thanks to which they were quickly supplied with 
magazine rifles and a German strategist. Here wasa 
revolution with which this country had apparently 
nothing whatever to do, and of the real causes of 
which the public was profoundly ignorant. Why was 
not the attitude of the Government precisely as it 
would have been (say) in the case of an outbreak 
directed against the Portuguese dynasty? What is 
the explanation of a course of action which enabled 
the Congressionalists to boast that they had the 
British Government on their side? Such questions 
at once suggest themselves, and Mr. Hervey sup- 
plies answers. He opportunely reminds us that the 
Court historian, who accompanied the regal progress 
of the Nitrate King through Chili in 1889, committed 
himself to statements which, in the light of subse- 
quent events, acquire peculiar significance. “ Seiior 
Balmaceda,” wrote Dr. Russell, “had delivered speeches 
which had been regarded as the pronunciamientos of 
a new policy: ‘Chili for the Chilians. It was 
known that Colonel North had come from Europe 
to solidify and to extend interests in respect of 
which President Balmaceda’s programme, as reported, 
might be taken as adverse.’ In simpler English, the 
late President was regarded as a dangerous enemy 
to powerful financial interests centred in Europe. 
The historian even went on, with singularly little 
discretion, to record the fact that “one gentleman 
urged the Nitrate King to finance a revolution in a 
neighbouring State.” 

While capitalists and syndicates, present and pro- 
spective, viewed the policy of * Chili for the Chilians” 
with alarm, other circumstances told heavily against 
Balmaceda. The Foreign Office is not always well 
represented in the South American States, to which 
mediocrities are too often relegated. A cool head 
and strong judgment was required at this crisis, 
more especially since the United States Minister, Mr. 
Egan, from the first disavowed all sympathy with 
the revolution, thus probably creating a tendency in 
the British Minister to take the opposite course. 
If it is the case that the latter interceded in person 
for the life of an assassin who attempted to blow up 
two Government ships of war with dynamite, a 
blunder of the first magnitude was committed. If 
Colonel Carvalho, for the crime of fidelity to the 
constituted Government of Chili, was permitted to 
be removed by an armed party froma British vessel, 
the honour of the flag was outraged. Specific alle- 
gations such as these at least admit of inquiry, and 
an official contradiction should be demanded as 
soon as Parliament meets. Again, the securing 
of the national fleet by the Congressionalists was 
doubly disadvantageous to Balmaceda. Mr. Hervey 
states that the defection of the navy appeared 
to have alienated the sympathies of the British naval 
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officers on the station, who seemed to know nothing 
whatever of the political aspects of the quarrel. 
Finally, Mr. Hervey brings forward strong proofs 
of the effective employment of the agency of the 
press in the interests of the revolution. The wife of 
a British vice-consul was even so imprudent, or so 
well informed of the sentiments of the Foreign Office, 
as to commit to writing the threat that she would 
“have a lovely notice on the Balmaceda crowd,” if 
some “blankets, pillows, and other things,” stolen 
by local thieves during the confusion caused by a 
brief occupation of Tocopilla, were not returned. 

The force of Mr. Hervey’s contentions loses 
nothing by the frank avowal of his original anticipa- 
tion that Balmaceda would ultimately triumph. 
Sea power necessarily carried all before it in such 
a case. In possession of the Province of Tarapacaé 
and the harbour of Iquique, where their ships 
could lie behind a cordon of neutral vessels secure 
from the attack of the Lynch and Condell ; able to 
obtain cargoes of magazine arms and the services of 
a German military expert; the Congressionalists had 
all the odds in their favour. The one chance left to 
Balmaceda was the arrival, in time, of the Pinto and 
Frrazuriz from Europe, This chance the threatened 
interests were able to destroy, in defiance of the 
principles of international law. Balmaceda has dis- 
appeared from the scene, and his enemies, according 
to Mr. Hervey, have utilised their victory in such a 
way as to ensure retaliation at no distant date. 
Politically the triumph was that of the Conservative 
party of Chili temporarily allied to certain dissentient 
Liberals. Yet the recent elections have resulted in 
Liberal majorities in both Houses. The policy of 
Chili for the Chilians appears to have every pro- 
spect of an early reassertion, and to that policy 
every right-thinking man must wish success. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Hervey’s book calls for an answer. 
That the revolution owed its strength and its success 
to foreign support is unquestionable. If it could be 
ascertained how the magazine rifles and the cargo 
of the Jtata were ordered and paid for, some of the 
obscurities of this page of history would disappear. 
Dr. Russell's evidence indicates that the employment 
of capital for the purpose of creating and maintain- 
ing civil war is not unknown in South America. 
This new tyranny of capital it may be impossible to 
prevent; but a nation can happily be saved from 
all semblance of complicity with the crimes of la 
haute finance. It is intolerable that South American 
revolutionists should be able to boast of the support 
of Great Britain, and to point to facts which give 
colour to the assertion. In such outbreaks as have 
of late been frequent, lie grave future possibilities. 
It is the present policy of the United States to con- 
solidate the interests of the American continent by 
commercial treaties, which may affect European 
interests as wide, though not so well organised, as 
those of guano and nitrate of soda. The eventual 
result of this policy—in spite, we may hope, of the 
present difficulty with Chili—will probably be to 
draw closer the relations between the South Ameri- 
can States and the great northern Republic. Assume 
for the moment that Mr. Hervey’s lucid account 
of the constitutional aspects of the Chilian ques- 
tion is correct, that Balmaceda was a_ patriot 
acting well within his rights, that his atrocities were 
fabrications, and that the Government of the United 
States had publicly accepted this view. President 
Harrison would have been perfectly justified in 
affording a measure of support to the legal Govern- 
ment of Chili, which would have caused the revolu- 
tion to collapse and saved much bloodshed. Had 
the United States thus acted, the equivocal position 
taken up by Great Britain would have compromised 
the relations of the two countries to a dangerous 
extent. 

In the interests of historical truth, unless the 
principle of audi alteram partem is to be abandoned, 
it is much to be regretted that the Times did not 
retain its able minority correspondent to the close 
of the latest civil war. 





WILLIAM ~-BLACK. 





HE appearance of the new and uniform edition 
of Mr. Black’s novels naturally calls attention to 
the career of the author himself. Mr. Black, like all 
successful men, has his detractors, and there are not 
wanting those who deny to him the possession of 
any exceptional genius as a writer of fiction. In- 
deed, to certain youthful critics, his very name acts 
as the red rag to the bull, and he is treated with the 
savage insolence which the criticaster of this type 
reserves for all save his own personal idols or the 
members of his own little clique. And yet is there 
one among even the most youthful of these critical 
coteries who can be insensible to the charm of the 
book with which the new edition of Mr. Black’s 
writings has been started? Is there anybody who 
will deny that in “A Daughter of Heth” we have 
the wit, the fancy, the pathos, the close observation 
and graphic portraiture of human character which 
distinguish the novelist of the front rank from his 
imitators? It is a far cry from this year of grace to 
that in which “ A Daughter of Heth” was first given 
to the world. Most of the men and women who 
delighted in its pages when it came to them fresh 
from the press, and with no author’s name upon the 
title-page to guide them to a verdict on its merits, 
are white-haired now. But the book still has the 
power of pleasing and moving; its characters still 
live, and its pictures of life have found their place in 
the galleries of a thousand human hearts. And how 
many stories—noble, touching, and true—have come 
since then from Mr. Black’s pen! The “ Princess of 
Thule” captured the hearts of the reading world even 
more quickly than did the sweet Daughter of Heth. 
The book set a distinct fashion, not merely in fiction 
or in art, but in travel; and Mr. Black sent as many 
people to the Western Highlands, to the lochs and 
islands of the Far North, as Sir Walter had sent to 
Melrose and Kenilworth. Before that he had shown 
in his “ Strange Adventures of a Phaeton” how the 
prosaic roads of our English midlands can yield up 
treasures of romance to the eye of genius. Then 
came “Madcap Violet”; and we found in Camber- 
well Grove the scene of a tragedy of life as real 
and as touching as those which Mr. Hardy has 
unveiled to us in the hamlets of Wessex. And so 
for more than a score of years Mr. Black has gone 
on amusing us, teaching us, helping us; not always 
with the same success—for the happy spontaneity of 
youth does not last for ever—but always in the same 
spirit, inspired by a real reverence for what is true 
and noble, a real desire to make life happier and 
brighter to all who read his books. 

We have spoken of his detractors as the uncon- 
scious witnesses to his success. There is another and 
a still more numerous class whose testimony is still 
more valuable. These are his imitators. Fashions 
change in fiction as in all things; but if we may 
judge by half the novels which are sent forth by 
Mr. Mudie, the Black fashion has not yet lost its 
vogue. How many pale copies of Sheila and Violet, 
of the Daughter of Heth and the Whaup are given 
to us with every passing year? How many descrip- 
tions of scenery in the Highlands, of sunsets over 
the sea, of the clouds in mountain countries, of 
yachting and salmon-fishing, come to us stamped 
plainly with the hall-mark of ourauthor? No doubt 
it becomes wearisome in time, this superfluity of 
imitation. And because the trick seems to be an 
easy one, and the result tends neither to edification 
nor enjoyment, the angry critic turns, not upon the 
imitator but upon the master, and reviles him, as 
though it was from his pen that these feeble copies 
of his own style had come. It is part of the penalty 
of genius, and Mr. Black may console himself as 
Tennyson did under similar circumstances. “ Most 
can raise the flowers now, for all have got the seed.” 
But he who sowed the first seed will be justified in 
time. 

There are those who complain that Mr. Black has 
never made his pleasant pages the medium for the 
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treatment of the greater and graver social problems 
of our day. They do not find here the high moral 
purpose, the ethical teaching of a George Eliot, a 
Thomas Hardy, or a Mrs. Gaskell; they do not find 
even the practical treatment of every-day questions 
to which Dickens and Charles Reade have accus- 
tomed us. It is perfectly true. But if in this matter 
Mr. Black has fallen short, he has done so in goodly 
company, and he can plead the great names of Scott, 
Thackeray, and Charlotte Bronté in his justification. 
It is not the larger problems of human existence, 
but rather the comedy and tragedy (chiefly the 
comedy) of the life which is passing before his own 
eyes that engages his attention. He shrinks—some- 
what daintily, perhaps—from the darker and deeper 
aspects of real life. Squalor and uncleanness are 
equally without attractions for him. He does not 
believe that the whole world is engaged in an un- 
equal struggle over the Seventh Commandment. He 
never cares to follow a human soul into the sewers. 
He likes to deal with average men and women, the 
basis of whose character consists of uprightness, 
good faith, loyalty, and cleanliness, physical as well 
as moral. 

And so he paints for us a world which is, 
happily, none the less real because it is not the 
world of Zola, but that of the average Englishman 
or English maiden of to-day. With what skill and 
force and true insight he has accomplished this task 
such books as those we have mentioned, and not a 
few others that could be named, bear testimony ; nor 
will the ordinary reader owe our author any grudge, 
or love him the less heartily, because he is never 
quite at home with a villain, and prefers infinitely 
to enjoy life with the good rather than to befoul it 
with the bad. 

Of Mr. Black himself let us say a word or two, 
for he has become, in a measure, public property. 
Much of his own life, as is but natural, is to be traced 
in his novels. In an old photographie album in his 
beautiful house at Brighton there is to be seen 
a portrait which no one can fail to recognise as that 
of “the Whaup” of old days. It is Mr. Black in his 
very early manhood—perhaps one ought rather to 
say, in his advanced boyhood. For him, as for not a 
few of his characters, there were days of struggle 
and trial in London as a journalist, when he saw 
something of the byways of our literary Bohemia, 
but with that sturdy uprightness and loyalty to all 
things noble and true and of good report which have 
distinguished him throughout his life, kept his feet 
from slipping even in the most slippery places. It is 
pleasant to remember him in thése early days when 
the sunshine of prosperity was but beginning to 
dawn upon him, and he kept house in Camberwell 
Grove, where afterwards the hero of “ Madcap 
Violet” kept house also. And then came the 
wonderful success of his life—a success which has 
fallen to comparatively few writers. “A Daughter 
of Heth” took the reading world by storm, and 
when it was quickly followed by “A Princess of 
Thule” we knew that a new star had arisen in 
the firmament of genius, and Mr. Black’s name 
became one to conjure with. How simply and 
modestly he bore his brilliant triumph those 
who knew him can testify. Nor in this matter 
has he changed since then. No man can have 
been more absolutely unspoiled by fame and 
success than William Black; and those who knew 
him in his days of obscurity find him the same now 
in every respect that he was then. Perhaps men of 
letters may feel inclined to begrudge the fact that 
so much of his time and companionship is given to 
artists rather than to his colleagues in literature. 
But a man has aright to choose his own companions, 
and it says much for any man, not himself con- 
nected with art, that he should have been enthusi- 
astically adopted by the art fraternity as one of 
themselves, so that no gathering where the leading 
artists of the day are to be found seems complete 
without the presence of William Black. The “ artist 
in words,” as Lord Lytton once dubbed himself, has 





been recognised as one of themselves by the painters 
whose medium is oil, and in that fact he will prob- 
ably find an abundant compensation for the sneers 
of the critics of a certain school. We have said that 
some may begrudge the Academicians their practical 
monopoly of Mr. Black’s companionship; but none 
will begrudge, though many will envy, him his home 
life—worthy in its beauty, its simplicity, its sympa- 
thetic atmosphere of one who has always striven to 
do justice to women and children. New stars are 
rising day by day above the horizon; new prophets 
come to us with new gospels every year. Yet we 
may still turn with eyes of gratitude to the old star 
we have known so long, and feel thankful for the 
pure and friendly light with which it has so long 
shone down upon us. 








AN INDIGNANT GENIUS. 





TENHE letter from Charles Reade which we publish be- 

low was addressed to the editor of a North Coun- 
try newspaper, who had offended the irascible but 
warmhearted genius by allowing some unfavourable 
comments upon his action in a particular case to 
appear in his journal. Mr. Reade had discovered at 
Glasgow a poor man named James Lambert who 
had been instrumental in saving many people from 
drowning. He published an account of his career 
and an appeal on his behalf in the Pall Mall Gazette. 
This appeal was copied in full in the Glasgow Herald. 
Unfortunately that journal added to Mr. Reade’s 
story some further particulars regarding Lambert 
which were not altogether complimentary to the 
hero whom the great novelist had unearthed. This 
incensed Mr. Reade so greatly that he took proceed- 
ings against the proprietors of the Herald, not for 
libelling Lambert, but for reprinting the article from 
the Pall Mall Gazette without obtaining leave to do 
so. The case was tried at Edinburgh, and decided in 
Mr. Reade’s favour. It was before the trial that the 
London correspondent, to whom Mr. Reade refers in 
his letter, made the remarks which aroused that 
gentleman's ire. Nearly all the parties to the 
forgotten quarrel are now dead. The editor of the 
Herald, the London correspondent, James Lambert, 
and Mr. Reade himself have all passed “to where, 
beyond these voices, there is peace,” and no harm 
can now be done by fulfilling Mr. Reade’s own 
wishes and printing this characteristic effusion of 
a genius on the war-path :— 


DETRACTION,. 


Str,—Your London correspondent carries egotism 
a little too far. He attacked me by name, and 
showed no respect for my feelings; but when I, in 
mere self-defence, am compelled to show that a 
person, whom Ido not name, has deviated from the 
truth, then forsooth this is a grievance. Here, sir, 
you have a type too common in literature, the true 
Anonymuncule, a writer unfeeling and insolent to 
his superiors in writing, but all sensibility and 
irritability the moment he meets with contradiction, 
even from one whom he has compelled to defend 
himself. My answer to this egotistical detractor’s 
query is this:—He was commenting on my corre- 
spondence with the Bailie, and on the Bailie’s foul 
attack upon a man the lower sole of whose shoes 
the Bailie is not worthy to lick—viz., James Lambert; 
for the said James is a hero and a martyr, and is not 
a malicious scribbler. 

Your correspondent, in his said comments, sup- 
pressed the true reason why I gave the Bailie notice 
of proprietorship in letter 1, and also the true 
grounds of my indignation at the Herald, and he 
hid from your readers that the Bailie had actually 
thrown dirt in great quantities on me and James 
Lambert. Your correspondent’s words are—* This 
the Bailie denies, and there, so far, the matter rests.” 
When he penned those deceitful words he had got 
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the Bailie’s attack on James Lambert, for it preceded 
my letter 3. By this concealment your correspondent 
assisted the Bailie in a lie, and by this concealment, 
and also by not quoting my letter, he made my 
indignation against the said Bailie pass for un- 
reasonable. Here is one sentence from the Bailie, 
printed before my letter 3 :—‘ He (James Lambert) is 
old, blind, garrulous, bibulous, and vain, and a sorry 
figure at the best.” Observe infirmity, calamity, and 
foibles all lumped together in one barbarous sentence, 
and this bitter sentence was only one of a great 
many conceived in the same spirit. There were also 
several gross insults levelled at me. 

Of course I concluded that these documents lay 
before your correspondent when he wrote his letter, 
and therefore I applied the term falsehood to his 
** suppressio veri” and his “ suggestio falsi.” 

I am not the only man who thinks that those two 
bad arts combined constitute falsehood, especially 
when used to detract from a writer whom all 
respectable people respect. 

I must now request you to print here letter 3 of my 
correspondence with the Bailie. Your correspondent 
in his last letter told you he would print this. Has 
he done it ? 

“9, Albert Terrace, Knightsbridge, December 12. 

“The terms which the Editor of the Bailie thinks too strong, were 
applied only to the — — — —-—, whose conduct has been this: 
Though the London journals have protested against the wholesale 
appropriation of articles, which have cost them money, and have tried 
the question in equity and obtained a judgment with a clear opinion 
of the judge that it is dishonest and unfair, they took the whole 
of this story, and having pxid the printer who printed it, and paid for 
the paper on which it was printed, yet evaded all payment for the in- 
tellectual production; they turn round upon James Lambert, and 
throw dirt on him, and put a gross publi¢ affront on their benefactor, 
Mr. Reade, insinuate that he is not a responsible public character, and 
any subscriptions raised in Glasgow ought not to be confided to 
him. . 

“Tt is this combination of theft and impudence which drew from 
me remarks [ have not levelled at any one of the many journals 
which have made large extracts and have added kindly comments, 
and so forwarded my charitable design 

“The conduct of the Zailie has not been perfect. You send a 
person to a poor, old, blind man, and ask him to be photographed. 
You lead him to suppose you are his friend, and he consents. You 
take advantage of his simplicity and good faith to caricature him. 
You make the features of a gallant man contemptible; and that 
calamity, with which God has afflicted him, you render horrible; and 
lest your hostile aim in all this should be doubtful, you run him 
down in words; and you have reduced this to a certainty-——that no 
fellow-citizen, who reads the Bailie, will ever believe in the merits, 
or pity the affliction of that most deserving man. 

** You have done a heartless and wicked action, and with no great 
temptation or overpowering motive to excuse it. When you show 
signs of repenting, it will be time for me to exchange courtesies with 
you, At present l’m not in the vein.— Yours obediently, 

“CHARLES Reape.” 


This letter was before your correspondent when 
he misrepresented it as the effusion of an unreason- 
able bully, and suppressed it—to deceive. 

Your correspondent’s second letter contains little 
that has not been confuted, except some scurrility, 
that I hope may amuse your readers more than it 
does me. <A nameless literary hack forgets our 
respective positions in literature so far as to com- 
pare me to a penny-a-liner. Perhaps he will go a 
step farther, and tell us what he is. An epic poet, 
or a penny-a-liar? As to his argument, please to 
observe that I had cited, in letter 3, Vice-Chancellor 
Malins. His is the leading judgment that governs 
newspaper rights. I have read that judgment. He 
denounces as unfair, unjust, and illegal, that un- 
licensed appropriation of costly articles in the 
London journals, which your modest contributor 
pronounces to be equitable and legal. It was closely 
argued before the Vice-Chancellor whether, in such 
cases, a notice of copyright was or was not neces- 
sary. The Vice-Chancellor ruled that such a notice 
was superfluous, and also valueless, since it could 
not create a right if the right did not exist. This 
obscure writer now rules the reverse. With all my 
heart. I hinder no puppy-dog from baying the 
moon. He shall set himself up against that just and 
learned judge in matter of equity if it amuses him 
and makes Yorkshiremen grin. But he must tolerate 
reason, even if he does not possess it. He must not 





violate truth and decency so far as to compare me 
with a penny-a-liner, like himself, because I prefer 
the opinion of a high-minded judge to that of a fox, 
a weasel, a pig in his neighbour's potato-garden, 
or a London correspondent—four animals equally 
incapable of comprehending the sanctity of intel- 
lectual property, since they are equally incapable of 
creating it. 

Vulgar minds can never realise that the produc- 
tions of the brain are really property, in civilised 
countries, and property as sacred, during the period 
of its duration, as is an author’s horse or an author's 
acre. I will give you a philosophical proof that this 
is where the shoe pinches. Transfer the case in 
debate to any other property, and there is not a 
puddler, a cloth-weaver, or even a scribbler, in York- 
shire, who will not see that I have been very 
generous, and that insolence and ingratitude have 
rarely been more perversely misapplied than to me 
in hdc re. 

Reade is an owner of large moors, with the sole 
right of cutting turf. He devotes the proceeds of a 
moor to one James Lambert, blind, and brave. A 
speculator, called “Pall Mall Gazette,” pays him a 
large sum and takes a quantity of turf. Another, 
called “ New York Tribune,” buys a larger quantity 
at a still larger price. But about the moor are a 
lot of country people who have been used to 
cut and draw the same turf gratis. A judge has 
decided they have no right; but Reade does not 
practically interfere, he only declares that it is done 
by sufferance, not right. Well, more than a hundred 
draw away big loads or small, and most of them, in 
passing, give a civil word to Reade or Lambert. But 
presently one Sandy Gallowglass draws a big load, 
and, having drawn it, and got customers for it, and 
approbation for it, abuses Mr. Lambert, and cheeks 
Reade and shakes his fist in his face. Says Reade, 
“You are an ungrateful ruffian; I'll make you pay 
the market price of that turf as your betters in 
London and New York have done.” By-and-by 
comes Sandy’s first cousin, a man of the same 
kidney. He has got some tools with him, and Reade 
takes fright. “Hallo! you Nick Jarvie,” cries he, 
“there’s that long thief of a cousin of yours been 
here-———"”" “ Thief’s a hard word, old Peppercorn,” 
says Nicol. “ It is hard, but just,” says Reade ; “he 
drew away a load as big as a house, and sold it well 
—ecatch him giving my turf away!—and then he 
came and cheeked us both. Now is that your little 
game? » Because, if it is, this turf is mine, and you 
may go to blazes for turf; you sha’n’t have mine and 
Jamie's.” 

“Keep your turf, ye greedy, quarrelsome old 
Skinflint,” says Nicol. “I have only come to sketch 
that noble fellow Lambert.” Thereupon he blarneys 
Lambert, and gets the old man to go to the nearest 
public-house and sit to him. This done, he makes a 
guy of him, and goes about selling the pictures, and 
running him down in words, and making money out 
of him all the same. 

Then this Reade, having been reared at the same 
college as Wolsey, Pole, Dean Colet, Ralph Winwood, 
Hough, Hammond, Sacheverell, Pryor, Addison, 
Horne, Routh, Gilbert White, Bob Lowe, Lord Sel- 
borne, etc.—in short, in a school where you can learn 
anything except to keep your temper at human 
meanness—lectures the yokels thus:—‘“I think youare 
very lucky chaps to get the same thing for nothing 
that a cockney and a Yankee bought so dear, and I 
think you are rather stingy chaps not to give a 
shilling amongst you to Jamie Lambert; but let 
that pass: we don’t grudge it you, because you gave 
Jamie and me a civil word for it. 

“But to cut and draw our turf for nothing and 
sell it to advantage, and then insult me and fling 
dirt on poor old Jamie—that I say is extra dirty 
behaviour; and whoever defends and sympathises 
with such baseness has neither conscience nor honour. 
He is a Thing, and not a Man.”—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 

CHARLES READE. 
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A RAMBLER IN LONDON, 





L.—A WINTER'S DAy AT HAMPTON COURT. 


DULL afternoon in December cannot be con- 

sidered the best time for seeing Hampton 
Court, yet a transitory sense of disappointment, 
when you find that everything is a little vague and 
shadowy of outline, is succeeded by a feeling that 
after all it is in the fitness of things and not to be 
regretted. The dim light tones down discrepancies 
between the different architectures of the Sixteenth 
Century and subsequent additions in the Eighteenth, 
and lies as tenderly on the low red buildings as the 
veil of purple creeper which covers them in summer; 
it gives a richness and harmony to the painted 
panels and the ceilings of the interior, which by 
broad day could not in all cases be conceded ; 
moreover, it secures to you a freedom from un- 
congenial companionship. The only official who 
deigns to take a transitory interest in your pro- 
ceedings speaks as a man, not as a machine, while 
measuring his words grudgingly as though aware it 
is not the season of the year for giving information ; 
and as you cannot easily read the guide-book which 
the unwritten laws of custom have brought into 
your hand, you are spared the sight of that dis- 
paraging word “after,” or the mark of interrogation 
which throws a cruel doubt on the authenticity of 
many of tke pictures. Owing to the kindly haze, 
they are all masterpieces that hang upon the walls, 
the tapestries still preserve their pristine splendour, 
the quaint old mirrors, with scrolls of cut blue glass, 
are undamaged and reflect—what do they not re- 
flect? for, unhampered by those stubborn things 
called facts, imagination may make hay of history, 
and in that phantom throng, born of solitude and 
silence, the regal pageantry of Tudor times is in- 
separably mixed with the more sober ceremony of 
the Hanoverian Court. 

Though the Canopy of State, which hung in 
meaningless magnificence before, no longer lacks 
the added dignity of a throne, the courtiers who 
crowd around Queen Anne are not all in the cos- 
tumes of her time. Regardless of chronological 
difficulties in the way, Shakespeare has joined Swift 
and Pope to do her homage, and Wolsey, sweeping 
proudly by with a gorgeous retinue behind him, 
encounters William III. returning heated from the 
chase. The Royal Bluebeard, bluff and genial 
as of yore, and with that charm of manner linked 
to strength of will which must account for the 
fascination he possessed, lingers to talk with first 
one, then another, of his wives, as they enter in dis- 
ordered sequence. Anne of Cleves fades into nothing- 
ness to make place for her predecessor, Anne 
Boleyn ; and she, repentant of a sin she expiated by 
her death, may well gaze sadly at her initials, bound 
by a true-lover's knot with those of her perfidious 
lord, knowing how soon the flattering device was 
repeated with Jane Seymour as the favoured queen. 
The shrieking ghost of Katherine Howard is surely 
not the only one that haunts these galleries. You 
ean fancy that the big astronomical clock—which 
stopped when Anne of Denmark died, and since then 
is said to have reverently marked more deaths 
within the precincts—chiming at midnight, would 
disturb a whole host of disembodied spirits, for the 
human interest of the place is endless.and intense. 
Under this roof Queen Mary faced the most bitter 
disappointment of her gloomy life, Elizabeth held 
high revel, and suffered something too for Essex’s 
sake, and Charles I. was kept a prisoner after reigning 
here a king. 

Queen Charlotte’s bed, shrouded in folded em- 
broideries of delicate design, and some Georgian 
furniture, are here on exhibition. They are railed 
in, and look as if they might fall to pieces at a 
touch. One room recalls the early «stheticism of 
Mary, William's wife, by a quaint corner fireplace, 
with diminishing shelves for the rare blue china she 
collected; and other curious specimens of the ware 





she brought with her from Holland are dispersed 
about the Palace. Her artistic needlework is 
described by a dead critic as “extremely neat and 
the flowers very well shadowed,” but her good taste 
is less apparent in the invidious selection of 
“ beauties” in the King’s Presence Chamber. 

Of the more famous beauties who graced (some 
say dis-graced) King Charles II.’s Court, and were 
painted for that monarch by Sir Peter Lely, the 
most interesting is that lovely duchess whose statu- 
esque features were the model for Britannia as 
represented to this day on the coin of our realm. 
The growing darkness is deplored in that it leaves 
unsatisfied a natural curiosity as to the personal 
attractions of Mrs. Knott—* one of the few virtuous 
ladies of Charles’sCourt.” Altogether, the historiettes 
attached to the different pictures throw a vivid light 
upon the customs of that reign, which, after all, are 
not essentially differentiated from those of the 
Victorian era. Even in these enlightened “end of 
the century” days it happens sometimes that a man, 
like Mr. Middleton of reflected fame, is only known 
as a “great beauty’s husband.” 

The vanity of human greatness is not more 
strikingly exemplified by the rise and fall of the 
haughty prelate to whom Hampton Court owes its 
existence than by the decline of West in public 
estimation. In his time the most popular of artists, 
and President of the Royal Academy, his name is 
now forgotten, and his works would fetch only a few 
pounds as curiosities if put to the ordeal of the 
hammer. The allegorical picture of the Virgin Queen, 
in which Juno, Venus, and Minerva are represented 
as “thunderstruck at the sight of her,” while the 
God of Love has dropped his bow and arrows, and is 
clinging for protection to his mother, may have been 
painted in good faith, but you are inclined to doubt 
it. Another picture, where she is described as being 
“in fancy dress,” stirs in youa wondering surprise as 
to how fresh costumes were devised in those days, 
seeing that even now, with three centuries of history 
added on, it is so difficult a task. 

But it is time to give up speculations and depart. 
The pictured faces seem very far away ; and, for fear 
you should be left alone with the ghostly memories 
of bygone ages, you hurry on ahead of the men who 
have come to close the shutters for the night. Pass- 
ing through quadrangle courts and long, cold 
cloisters, which have echoed to the tread of many 
monarchs, you go up winding stairs to a charming 
suite of apartments, where a welcome awaits you, and 
where the modern comforts of the tea-table, shaded 
lights, and glowing coals seem less real than the past 
in which you have lived for the space of one brief 
hour. 








THE CORPORAL’S POINT OF VIEW. 





HE truth about the battle-field may be over- 
heard by an eaves-dropper in barrack-rooms, 

but is seldom vouchsafed to that Curious Impertin- 
ent, the general reader. Thomas Atkins knows it, 
but Thomas Atkins can’t tell. For brave Thomas, 
in a country where the Queen’s uniform signifies a 
lack of the Queen’s English, is inarticulate. Our 
Dicky Steeles no longer take service in a troop of 
horse. The dumb Thomas has miraculously been 
made to speak of late by the creator of Ortheris and 
Mulvaney ; but these heroes know more of the drill- 
ground and the canteen than of the trench and the 
ambulance. Besides,the fatal mark of the roman- 
ticist is upon them. They are primarily meant to 
please, and, as an older philosopher than Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling observed, “a mixture of a Lie doth 
ever adde pleasure.” It is only in the countries of 
the conscription that we can reasonably hope to find 
private soldiers with sufficient descriptive faculty to 
record their impressions intelligibly, and, moreover, 
it is even there only in time of war that his impres- 
sions will be worth recording. Both these conditions 
are satisfied in “ Le Journal d’un Sous-Officier, 1870,” 
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by Amédée Delorme (Paris: Hachette). This little 
book purports to be a faithful transcript from the 
diary of a combatant in the Army of the Loire, 
whose gallant campaign under Chanzy in the dark 
days immediately following Sédan is one of the few 
stimulating pages in the dismal history of the 
Franco-Prussian War. M. Delorme’s functions have 
been, it seems, merely editorial; he has contented 
himself with modifying—for obvious reasons—a few 
proper names, and with checking facts and dates by 
reference to such authorities as General Chanzy’s 
“La Deuxiéme Armée de la Loire” and the monu- 
mental “ History of the Franco-German War” com- 
piled by the Prussian General-Staff. 

The very rawness, simplicity, want of literary 
art, in the book are the best evidence of its truth. 
It tells us as no other book that we can remember 
of recent years tells us—with, perhaps, the single 
exception of Tolstoi’s “ Peace and War”—what are 
the real feelings of the private soldier brought for 
the first time under fire. It was after the news of 
Sédan that the diarist, a Toulousan, still under 
twenty, and therefore compelled to obtain—-not 
without serious difficulty—his father’s consent, 
offered himself as a recruit, and was enrolled in the 
48th regiment of the line. His initial trouble was 
the procuring of a uniform. When it came, it was a 
misfit. 

Proud I certainly was, but not elegant. My red trousers were 
like two sacks; my tunic of coarse blue cloth might have served 
as a bodice for—pardon a barrack-room comparison —some stout 
wet-nurse, and the peak of my /épi was so long as to shade my 
whole face. It seemed to me, on my way home from the barracks, 
that my new accoutrements would be sure to win me general, not 
to say universal, attention. But nobody noticed me. Two or 
three friends whom I stopped looked me all round, and then burst 
out laughing. 


After this first disenchantment the diarist soon 
found himself confronted with the horrors of real 
war, long before he was in presence of the enemy. 
The regiment had been ordered south, and in its 
enforced idleness at Perpignan and Narbonne had 
become mutinous. Corporal Tillot, reproved by his 
superior officer, not only “ answered back,” but seized 
the officer’s tunic and tore off one of the buttons. 
The regiment was passing through a dangerous 
crisis, and it was felt that someone must be made 
an example of. Corporal Tillot was condemned to 
death. 


The drums and trumpets were suddenly silenced ; but behind 
us we could hear the cellular wagon jolting along the ruts, driven 
by two gendarmes. The door opened, and the condemned was 
led down. Corporal Tillot wore his dark blue jacket and his 
stripes. He leant against the chaplain, for he seemed stiff, like 
a traveller after too long a journey. He walked feebly, but 
without stumbling. 

The grass and ferns had been cut away to make an open space, 
in which the condemned, with his eyes bandaged, knelt down at 
ten paces from the firing party. Colonel Koch, on horseback in 
the rear of the platoon, gave the order ‘‘ Portez vos armes ! 
Tambours, ouvrez le ban. ..!” A painful roll, like a knell, 
succeeded a silence even more painful. Amid the breathing of 
8,000 men, here, in the open air, you could hear the hurried 
panting of the condemned. Lieutenant Eynard’s voice rose clear 
and vibrant: “Au nom de la patrie envahie, le Caporal Tillot 
est condamné a la peine de mort.” The last word was lost in a 
detonation which the forest echoed and re-echoed. Then a single 
shot, short, sinister, the coup de grace, while a wreath of white 
smoke rose slowly in the air. Corporal Tillot’s sufferings were 
over. The drum began again, and we all marched past the 
corpse. It lay on the right side, the back of the jacket showing 
little round holes where the bullets had gone right through, and 
the head lying in « pool of black blood which was soaking into 
the grass. 


Our diarist had time to be promoted to the rank 
of “caporal-fourrier,” or quartermaster’s corporal, 
before his regiment was ordered to the front. The 
actual emotions of a soldier under fire he records 
with a minute fidelity which is only too rare in 
the literature of warfare. It is a subject which 
touches all of us nearly, even the most unwarlike; 
and the man is superhuman who has not some mis- 
givings about the answer to the question, Should I 
be afraid? A dyspeptic captain in one of Mr. 
Pinero’s farces, asked what he would do if called to 
the front, answers: “I suppose I should take a 
charcoal biscuit and toddle.” But which way should 





we toddle? Certain symptoms, familiar to every 
medical staff, though too undignified for the “ drum 
and trumpet” historian, manifested themselves in 
the 48th regiment. “Deux ou trois hommes, sur 
deux cents environ, en furent victimes. Aprés un 
court retard, ils reprirent leur place, allant aussi 
bravement que les autres au baptéme du feu.” 
Another symptom was exceptional solicitude about 
keeping in line. 

There was nothing remarkable in the men’s behaviour, save 
the attention they paid to keeping elbow to elbow, so as not to 
lose their alignment in marching over the hard lumpy ground. 
The fear of a sprain and the effort to keep in step left no room 
for any idea of danger. One thing I noted was the instinctive 
coquetry which had led the chilliest mortals among us, 80 soon as 
a fight became certain, to undo the handkerchiefs which they had 
wrapped round their heads and to turn in the leather lining of 
their sépis. The fact is, we had now lost all sense of cold. 

But this was a false alarm, and the diarist was 
doomed to many days of semi-starvation (as the 
cobbler’s wife goes worst shod, so the quarter- 
master’s corporal had the least to eat) and to many 
nights of open-air bivouacking in drenching rain 
before he came within the zone of fire. The familiar 
truth that in moments of great mental tension the 
attention fastens eagerly upon trifles was once more 
illustrated in his case. 

I still see the whole scene, exactly as it was. The cottage- 
garden trampled down, the trees heavy with hoar-frost. A dead 
artilleryman lying as though asleep. Near him a lamed horse, 
his own perhaps, trembling on three legs, but stoically waiting 
for death, with open eyes, without a neigh. About five 
hundred feet off, in the belt separating the two hostile lines, a 
cow was wandering, helplessly seeking the way to its shed, and 
starting at every musket-shot. 

At last this “impressionist” corporal is brought 
face to face with the enemy. He feels “a rapid 
and violent compression of the heart, like a silent 
tremolo.” He empties his cartridge-box, and notes 
that the Bavarians are shooting very badly. He has 
to unbuckle his knapsack to get at his reserve stock 
of cartridges, and the operation seems to him terribly 
long. Then—*I felt what seemed like a heavy blow 
from a stick in my left arm, just as I was kneeling 
to take fresh aim; my hand fell, inert, to my side, 
and the blood gushed over it. At the same time I 
was aware of a sharp pain in the leg on which my 
arm had rested. Without doubt a bullet had 
broken my fore-arm, passed through it, and spent 
itself on my thigh. Notwithstanding the pain, I 
noted these things clearly, as though I had been 
observing them in someone else; then I turned to 
the sub-lieutenant—‘ Allons! j'ai mon compte!’” 

His wound brought the diarist’s brief experience of 
war to an end, and he returned, with three months’ 
furlough, to Toulouse. Painful operations followed, 
but his arm was saved; and now, after twenty 
Years, he looks back to his one campaign with 
pardonable pride. He declares, after Corneille, 

“ Je le ferais encor, si j’avais 4 le faire ”’— 


and those who have read his diary will have no 
difficulty in believing him. 








THE DRAMA. 





“THE HONOURABLE HERBERT ”—“CINDER-ELLEN”— 
“ Humpty-Dumpry.” 


‘R. HADDON CHAMBERS'S new play at the 
Vaudeville, The Honourable Herbert, raises the 
old question: What should an innocent bride do 
when she discovers that her husband is unfaithful to 
her? Some matter-of-fact person answers, in his 
haste, apply to Mr. Justice Hannen. But that way 
is obviously barred, for though a lady who sues for 
a divorce may be a sensible woman, she is unfitted 
to pose as the heroine of serious drama. A divorce- 
motive on the stage practically leads to farce, and 
farce is not for Mr. Haddon Chambers’s market. 
Besides, the wife of his invention passionately loves 
her faithless husband. His drama, then, it is clear, 
will have to avoid the Courts of Justice. 
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The lady may seek the wild justice of revenge. 
This is the course suggested by M. Dumas’ Frangillon, 
wherein, to speak figuratively, the wife throws the 
Old Testament at her husband's head, with the cry, 
“(Kil pour ceil, dent pour dent.” As a set-off to his 
mistress, she will provide herself with a lover. But 
even on the audacious French stage this theory is 
not carried into practice. The lady’s threat remains 
a threat, and nothing more. At the Vaudeville a 
virtuous heroine could not, of course, be allowed 
even to conceive such a notion. 

Again, the wife might renounce her love, might 
be brought to see that she is wasting her affection 
on a worthless rake —and the “ Honourable Herbert” 
is, in reality, an empty-headed, vulgar wretch, quite 
unworthy of a high-minded woman’s love. But this 
would involve a pessimistic conclusion, and pessimism 
is no more for Mr. Haddon Chambers’s market than 
is farce. 

Only one solution, then, is left. The husband 
must be reclaimed. But how? Here again we have 
a choice of expedients. Jealousy is one approved 
specific in these cases—as, for instance, in another 
play of Dumas (the classic stage-authority on all 
such questions as those now raised by Mr. Haddon 
Chambers), L’ Ami des Femmes. For a time I sus- 
pected that the problem in The Honourable Herbert 
was going to get itself solved that way. While the 
raffish husband deserts his wife for ladies who are 
spoken of by pet diminutives in gutter newspapers, 
she is thrown into the society of a gentleman as 
handsome as he is magnanimous, who secretly loves 
her. The pair fall to talking over photographs, after 
the manner of Hedda and Livborg in Hedda Gabler, 
and the man confesses his passion, but in the very 
confession repents him of his treachery. The pair 
will be content to remain fast friends. (See, once 
more, in the inevitable Dumas, the relations of 
Gérard and the Duchess in L’Etrangére). Here, I 
thought, they might possibly be expected to contrive 
a little comedy, and by working on the husband's 
jealousy bring him to his senses. But Mr. Haddon 
Chambers has rejected that expedient; and, on 
second thoughts, I see he was right, for the leading 
lady at the Vaudeville, Miss Dorothy Dorr, finds her 
best range of expression in serious not to say tragic 
effects. Such light-hearted strategy as I have hinted 
at would require a different sort of actress. 

Or, again, the husband’s eyes might have been 
unsealed by a little comedy of errors of another 
order. In Mr. Chambers’s third act we find the 
truant husband in company with his light o’ love at 
an hotel in Brighton. The magnanimous gentleman, 
who has fled from London after the scene of the 
photographs in order to commune with himself by 
the sad sea waves, alights—by a pardonable stage- 
coincidence—at the same hotel, and the three are 
brought face to face. Here was a chance, I fancied, 
for the wife’s true friend to win the husband back 
to her side by getting up a _ love-scene with the 
paramour, and contriving that the husband shall be 
an unseen witness of her fickleness. (Excuse my 
persistency, but I must once more refer you to 
Dumas: last act of Le Demi-Monde.) But, on re- 
flection, I see that this device also was denied to Mr. 
Haddon Chambers, for its adoption would have 
reduced his heroine’s share in the play to a merely 
passive part; and Miss Dorothy Dorr must not be 
wasted. 

We have now, I think, by the method of exhaus- 
tion, arrived at the form which The Honourable 
Herbert is bound to take. The wife herself must 
recapture her husband's affections. How? Why, 
of course, by the action and reaction of character 
upon character, by some good deed which shall show 
the man how a virtuous woman is a crown unto her 
husband. Is this what happens? Alas,no! I say, 
alas, for the answer carries with it, to my sense, the 
complete condemnation of the play. What happens 
is this. The wife, who (forgetful of the maxim, 
dramatic heroism oblige) has descended to the em- 
ployment of a private detective, tracks her husband 





to Brighton, and confronts him as he is on the point 
of driving out with his mistress. With strange 
want of tact, she humiliates him by the declaration 
that “she has come to bring him home.” A 
mulish debauchee is not likely to be conciliated by 
being treated like a schoolboy who has broken 
bounds, and this one, using language of coarse de- 
fiance, persists in going for his drive. Then, as all the 
dramatis persone gather round the window, we see 
at once that an accident is going tohappen. It does. 
The husband is brought back with broken bones, and 
his ultimate return to right reason and the domestic 
affections is brought about partly through bodily 
suffering, partly through the spectacle of his wife’s 
tender devotion at his bedside. This trick of making 
a moral dependent on a physical crisis is, after Pen- 
dennis’s fever, and eke Dick Swiveller’s, and the 
semi-combustion of (Jane Eyre’s) Rochester, really 
too inexpensive. Moreover, it leaves the problem of 
The Honourable Herbert practically unsolved. Were 
it not for the accident of an accident, a restive mare 
and an unskilful whip, the play might still be going 
on. It is said that Gutenberg would never have 
invented printing had he foreseen the American 
newspaper. So, I think, Aristotle would never have 
invented zrepirérera as a dramatic expedient had he 
foreseen Mr. Haddon Chambers’s dog-cart. 

If Mr. Haddon Chambers replies that he only 
wrote his play to enforce the modest moral that 
“when pain and anguish wring the brow” of a rake 
he may be converted by “a ministering angel,” then 
I want to know what will be the value of the rake’s 
repentance when he once more enjoys “hours of 
ease”? Will he not begin da capo? Of course he 
will. Mind, he is not represented as an essentially 
generous man who has been false to his wife through 
mere thoughtlessness or want of ballast; he is shown 
throughout as a man of coarse tastes and vulgar 
animalism. Such a man is not to be refined and re- 
formed by tumbling out of a dog-cart. At the risk of 
shocking conventional moralists, I confess to the 
opinion that the heroine ought to have left her 
husband for the magnanimous gentleman. By not 
doing this, she is contriving for herself precisely the 
same miserable future as Mrs. Alving contrives in 
Ghosts, and in precisely the same way. 

- Miss Dorothy Dorr is winsome and womanly, but 
a little too solemn, as the heroine, and Mr. Elwood 
plays the self-sacrificing lover with quite admirable 
delicacy, sincerity, and distinction ; but Mr. Conway 
is superfluously loutish as the husband, and the mere 
recollection of Mr. Thomas Thorne’s impersonation 
of a “heavy” (and sleepy) “father” with an inter- 
mittent American accent makes me yawn as I write 
of it. 

The word “ yawn” suggests the new Gaiety bur- 
lesque. Cinder-Ellen, by Messrs. “ A. C. Torr” and 
W. T. Vincent, is probably the worst specimen 
extant of a bad kind. Its jokes are not above the 
level of those judicial sallies which, according to the 
law-reporters, are attended with “laughter in court,” 
and it shows a wanton perversity in utterly spoiling 
one of the most delectable of nursery tales. The 
whole thing is meaningless, even to its very title, 
now that Miss Ellen Farren has been invalided. It 
must be said, however, that Miss Farren’s substitute, 
Miss Kate James, plays and sings with unflagging 
vigour and good humour, and Mr. Fred Leslie, an 
incomparable artist in his way, does his best to give 
an air of fun to what is not funny. Two other 
popular drolls, Mr. Lonnen and Mr. Arthur Williams, 
have as yet nochance. I say as yet, because one is 
always given to understand that the Gaiety low- 
comedians gradually build up their parts by a pro- 
cess of accretion from night to night—an excuse 
which reminds one of the story in Boswell about the 
gentleman who recommended his brother to Johnson 
by saying: “ When we have sat together some time, 
you will find my brother grow very entertaining.” 
“ Sir,” said Johnson, “I can wait.” But if all the 
Gaiety patrons “ wait,” how will the house be filled 
in the meanwhile? 
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This year’s pantomime at Drury Lane, Humpty 
Dumpty, or the Yellow Dwarf, “ written” by Mr. 
Harry Nicholls and “invented” by Sir Augustus 
Harris (a nice distinction), contains at least one scene 
—a “ Dolls’ At-Home ”—which will delight the young 
people for whom all pantomime was once supposed 
to have been designed. The gorgeous pageantry of 
the Procession of the Nations and the clever employ- 
ment of electric lighting in a fairy ballet are, perhaps, 
the things most likely to please older spectators. 
For the rest, there is the usual contingent of 
“artistes” from the music-halls, including a real 
dwarf to play the Yellow Dwarf of the fable; Mr. 
Harry Payne, an absentee last year, returns this 
season to wield the classic red-hot poker; while Mr. 
Lauri figures as an “end-of-the-century ” clown—a 
reckless defiance of Grimaldian tradition which 
savours of impiety. A. B. W. 








DEGAS IN BOND STREET. 





HERE is a picture by Degas in Bond Street 
which has been sold for eight hundred pounds. 
Two years ago a great sale of pictures occurred in 
Paris. And a special interest was involved in this 
sale, for some important works by the master were 
there. We thronged the auction rooms, nervously 
awaiting the result, anxious, for we hoped for a 
public acknowledgment of the genius we had wor- 
shipped so long, that had been worshipped till then 
merely by a group of sectaries—the painters and 
the poets of Montmartre. Three thousand, four, five, 
six, seven, eight, eight thousand five hundred francs. 
We were overjoyed ; we had not anticipated such a 
tiiumph, and looking back, down the dim per- 
spective of fifteen years, we recalled the time 
when a Degas could be bought for a few hundred 
francs, and we remembered the evenings he used 
to sit amongst us in the Café of the Nouvelle Athénes, 
bitter, scornful, concealing his despair under biting 
sneers, entertaining no hope of winning even such 
recognition as would enable him to continue his 
art, then developing all along the line which his 
genius dictated. It took twenty years to arrive 
at three hundred and fifty, and only two years 
to double that amount. Things human seem to 
move in a narrowing spiral, and as they approach 
the top their speed rapidly increases, so we may 
expect to see Degas sold next year for fifteen 
hundred; five years hence he will be on his way 
to the Louvre. After many storms another 
barque floats into the haven of immortality. And 
as she passes along the quays, crowded with spec- 
tators from the town, we, the lighthouse men, may 
come down from our watch-tower, and, dangling our 
legs, survey the craft we have been signalling so 
long, passing familiar criticism upon her. Does she 
look as beautiful in the calm water of the harbour as 
when straining in the violent waters of the bay, the 
heavy swamping seas of ignorance and prejudice 
breaking over her? Are we disappointed? Is she 
as trim, clean-cut, and taut as we imagine? 
Already the harbour ropes are on board. She 
leans up to the quay. There goes the gangway, 
and the crowd are running down it. Well, 
there she is, she has come in at last; and, studying 
her at our ease, we ask ourselves again if we are dis- 
appointed. On the whole, not one whit. Of course 
there is this and that to be said—a spar or two 
wanting, a sheet missing—but nothing to speak of. 
The crowd is enthusiastic over this Lecon de Danse, 
and even we have some admiration for it; and that 
we should love it at all argues well for the stability 
of our affections, and is clear proof of the irreducible 
genius of the hand that drew it, for we have seen it 
all before, a hundred times before. There is nothing 
in the picture that is not familiar tous. The side wall, 
very low in tone, leading up to a recess, brightly lighted 
by two windows in which several girls are posturing, 
practising their art. We do not complain that 





ingenious and original perspective has not lost its 
charm for us, and only the fiddle lying in the fore- 
ground seems really stereotype. The foreshortened 
figure of the girl in the foreground bent forward, 
tying up her shoe, is not so well known to us as the 
other girls; the girl next to her a little higher up in 
the picture, with the light falling on her shoes—she 
is examining them—occurs in nearly every Legon de 
Danse that Degas has painted ; she is one of his stock 
figures, we find her everywhere, by herself and form- 
ing a part of almost every group. Like all the great 
masters, Degas has lived a great deal on himself, and 
the very slighest re-arrangement in the composi- 
tion or the distfibution of the light suffices. The Legon 
de Danse is in Degas’ early and Watteau manner, but 
it bears traces of Degas in his later and rougher 
manner. It is certainly an old picture that he has 
retouched within the last five years. The skirt of 
the dancer, who stoops to tie her shoe, has been 
repainted ; indeed the entire foreground has been 
more or less retouched, the figures far away in the 
recess have not been materially altered, if they have 
been touched at all. That repainted skirt, how 
beautiful it is in quality of work, and how rich in 
colour those greys! In our admiration of the 
colour we are apt to forget to ask ourselves if 
the values have been considered. Is it possible 
for white to be as dark as that, however dim 
the twilight may be? Degas felt that by lower- 
ing the skirt of the principal figure in tone (if 
the last painting were removed we should find that 
the original skirt was lighter) he could concentrate 
the effect of his picture on the recess which is in 
the middle of the picture in the line of sight, and 
to do this he had to sacrifice the true value of his 
foreground. I do not deny that he has not brought 
the picture together, but I do say that his foreground 
is arbitrary, vague, and incoherent. But do you think 
that Degas ever seriously asked himself whether 
there were or were not values on his palette? 
There are bits in his work which would lead 
you to think he did, but when we consider it 
in its general aspect we see that the real and ab- 
sorbing pre-occupation of his life was to draw by 
the character, and that what he really perceived in 
nature was the character and the picturesqueness of 
the arabesque; and what wonderful arabesques he 
has composed and invented, how unexpected, how 
unpublished! His sense of the curious, of the 
picturesque in modern life is unrivalled; but 
will anyone credit him with that sure natural 
sense of values, which, for instance, Corot instinc- 
tively possessed, and the rules of which Corot so 
continuously and unconsciously formulated ? No one 
will attribute such qualities to Degas, and it is only 
necessary to mention work in which they con- 
spicuously exist to show how absent they are from 
the work under examination. And this deficiency in 
a sense of value, although I do not doubt that it 
never cost the painter a single moment of regret, has 
been the indirect cause of another deficiency which 
it is more than probable must have always lain and 
must still lie very heavily indeed on his artistic con- 
science. In Degas we never find that belle mise en 
place which is so obvious in the works of Manet or 
Whistler. His figures live on the canvas, they 
do not live in the canvas. They do not hold the 
canvas as does, for instance, the portrait of “The 
Mother,” or the portrait of Miss Alexander. En voila 
la belle mise en place. Degas is small, confined, 
scattered; there is no view; it is never like looking 
out of a window, it is more like poring over 
the text of a book. (Ca n’a pas la belle allure of the 
great masters, and as Degas’ work is the direct out- 
come of great knowledge and admiration of the works 
of the masters he must feel keenly his deficiency in 
this respect. That he is conscious of it, his work 
tells plainly enough; he is always endeavouring to 
overcome it. In the large picture of the woman in 
a shop trying on a bonnet in front of a cheval glass, 
he has “gone for” la belle mise en place, and he 
has failed where Manet or Whistler would have 
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succeeded without an effort. But 1 was speaking just 
now of the arabesque. Here is one. On the left of 
the picture there is a three-quarter length figure of 
a stout, middle-class woman. She stands, leaning 
her head on one side, looking at herself in the glass. 
The back of the glass, seen in rapid perspective, is 
towards the spectator. See how well the glass 
swings in its frame!—it is slanted a little, and the 
space between the bamboo upright and the frame 
was observed by an eye of exceeding delicacy. Thus 
the glass cuts in twain the figure of the shop 
assistant; but the bonnets which she offers with 
both hands show on either side of the glass. 
How ingenious, how lifelike, how original, how 
well preserved, how well invented! And yet the 
figures are, in a sense, more written than drawn. It 
is terribly hard to express these things in English, 
but every painter will understand what I mean. 
Just now I used the word arabesque. I chose the 
word instinctively, but now it seems to me to have 
been an exceedingly well-chosen word, for if I had 
said silhouette I should have entirely failed to ex- 
press my meaning. Apart from this defect, the 
picture is superb, and is worth the eight hundred 
pounds that were paid for it. This middle-class 
woman, will you ever forget her? I think not. Is 
she not of her class ? Her mode of life, her manner of 
thought, her moral nature—all is there. You know 
what bourgeois comfort and bourgeois vulgarity she 
has lived in, still lives in, and will continue to live in, 
for she is especially adapted by nature to live the 
life that she lives so thoroughly, so fully, that she is 
the very type and epitome of it. Holbein never did 
anything more incisive than this picture, which, by 
the way, is a pastel drawing atrociously framed in a 
gold frame. The gold of the frame jars the yellow 
background on which the figures are seen, utterly 
destroying the effect the painter intended. 

So much may be said about one picture if it be 
really great that I have come to the end of my space 
without having spoken of the beautiful picture of 
racehorses going up the course towards the starter. 
I could not write of this adequately under a column, 
and I should still require another column for the 
wonderful drawing of the ballet girl which hangs 
close by. Some day I may be able to make good 
these omissions. At present I feel that I have only 
succeeded in writing ineffectually about one of the 
great artists of this century. G. M 





THE WEEK. 


SEVERAL serial stories begin with the New Year. 
“The Slave of the Lamp” (Cornhill), by Mrs. H. S. 
MERRIMAN, opens in Paris with a very attractive 
villain, Citizen Merot, aristocrat and conspirator, 
and introduces us in the third and fourth chapters 
to the hero, Christian Vellacott, the slave of the 
lamp and brilliant mainstay of a weekly journal. 
In “Don Orsino” (Macmillan) Mr. F. MARION 
CRAWFORD intends a sequel to “ Saracinesca.” 
There is the beginning of an entanglement between 
the son of Sant’ Ilario, who looks upon himself as a 
splendid scabbard waiting for a blade, and a yellow- 
eyed woman, who may possibly take him out of his 
traditions, and show him that it is not necessary for 
his regeneration that the Americans should discover 
Italy as an Italian once discovered America. The 
heroine of “Mrs. Juliet” (Longmans), by Mrs. 
ALFRED W. Hunt, is married to young Aylesbury 
by an old clergyman, who is liker Parson Adams 
than Friar Laurence, under circumstances as similar 
to those which constrained Romeo and Juliet as 
could be expected in middle-class England thirty 
years ago. Mrs. Cradock, Juliet’s father, mother, 
and nurse in one, raps out an immortal malapropism : 
“Not that I was there to see; how could I go there 
or anywhere within a few days of the time when 





my dear Cradock had gone to solve the great potato 
(peut-étre) ?” 


Is SAUL also among the prophets? “A Letter of 
Introduction” (Harper), Mr. W. D. Howe Lis calls 
a farce; and although it is as slight as ever a farce 
could very well be, it gives Mr. HOWELLS an oppor- 
tunity to satirise the manners of Bostonians. Or are 
the vulgar, snobbish, English-hating Robertses and 
Campbells a satire on certain English ideas of what 
Americans are? Westgate, the Englishman, is a 
clever caricature. Mr. HOWELLS overdoes it, how- 
ever, when he represents him as ignorant of the 
meanings of “ painting the town red,” and of “ taking 
the cake.” But perhaps Westgate is a satire on some 
American ideas of what Englishmen are. Or we may 
be looking for unintended subtlety in what is only 
an amusing extravaganza. 


THe January and February numbers of the 
Cosmopolitan are already made up, but with the 
March number this magazine will be edited jointly 
by Mr. W. D. HowWELLs and the proprietor, Mr. JoHN 
BRISBEN WALKER. Mr. HOWELLS will sever his 
connection with //arper’s, and all his fiction will 
make its first appearance in the Cosmopolitan. 


“Four Students” (Macmillan), by Mr. C. F. 
KEARY, is a striking story of the black art in the 
Reign of Terror; and the anonymous “ Harvest” 
(Macmillan) is either by Rupyarp KIPLING or 
DiaBpo.ius. “ Rural Simplicity ” (English Illustrated) 
is a brilliant example of the keen humour of Mr. 
BARRY PAIN. 


Messrs. LAWRENCE & BULLEN’S “ Muses Library” 
begins auspiciously with a delightful-looking edition 
of HERRICK in two volumes. MR. ALFRED POLLARD 
is editor, and has supplied a Life and copious notes. 
The preface, a few paragraphs of strong and eloquent 
prose, is by MR. SWINBURNE. 


Mr. W. R. LETHABY’s “ Architecture, Mysticism, 
and Myth” (PERCIVAL) is probably the first attempt 
to set out, from an architect's point of view, the 
basis of certain ideas common in the architecture 
of many lands and religions, the purposes behind 
structure and form which may be called the esoteric 
principles of architecture. C&sar DALy has said 
that Mr. HERBERT SPENCER'S essay on the origin 
of the styles of architecture fails because he was 
not himself an architect. This qualification, at 
least, Mr. LETHABY has, and from his preface we 
should say he understands fully what he has under- 
taken to do, and has an unusual and very promising 
sense of his own shortcomings. 


THE new volume of the “ Ileroes of the Nations ” 
(PuTNAM) is “Sir Philip Sidney,” by Mr. H. R. Fox 
Bourne. It is based on the author's memoir pub- 
lished in 1862. Mr. Fox BourRNE has incorporated 
the result of the latest researches, and has substanti- 
ally produced a new book. His aim has been to 
bring into prominence, and to keep always in view, 
but without exaggeration or distortion, the chiv- 
alrous aspect of Sir PHILIP SIDNEY’s life. 


In “Introductory Studies in Greek Art” (UNWIN), 
by Miss JANE E. HARRISON, the writer's purpose was 
to furnish an elementary handbook, developing the 
subject so as to keep constantly in view the largeness 
and universality which is the secret of the beauty 
and the permanent vitality of Greek work. The fact 
that Miss HARRIsoN’s book is now in a second edition 
is a sufficient indication of the success of her careful 
and reverent studies. 
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A cuRIOUs gift-book for young people is in course 
of publication by M. ARMAND COLIN ET CIE. Its 
general title is “ Les Bardeur-Carbausane: Histoire 
d’une Famille Francaise pendant cent ans,” and the 
third volume, “ A travers la Tourmente,” is one of 
M. Couin’s principal é¢rennes for 1892. It is a narra- 
tive of the life of a middie-class family during 
1789-93. There are a hundred illustrations. ARMAND 
SILVESTRE'S delightful novel, “ Floréal,” which deals 
in a picturesque style with the same period, is issued 
as a gift-book by M. Cu. DELAGRAVE. This book 
contains none of those “ fantaisies pantagruéliques” 
to which M. SILVESTRE owes much of his renown. It 
is illustrated by M. GEORGES CAIN, 


THE principal gift-book published by M. J. 
HETZEL is a new adventure-book, “ Mrs. Branican,” 
by JULES VERNE. It narrates the peregrinations, 
chiefly in Australia, undertaken by the heroine in 
search of her husband. MM. May ET MOTTEROZ 
have reprinted for the season “* Un Cas de Rupture,” 
an early work of the younger DuMAsS. This author, 
since he devoted himself to the stage, has allowed 
most of his novels to be forgotten. MM. MAy ET 
MoTTEROZ, in publishing this little chef-d’cuvre, 
written in 1852, will win the thanks of many. 
It is a psychological novel, its purpose—M. Dumas 
Fits has always a purpose—being to show that in 
love it is wise to obviate, if possible, the operation of 
the law of necessity which is supposed to govern the 
ordinary affairs of life. The illustrations are by M. 
EvuGENE CAMBOIN. Needless to say, it is not intended 
as a gift-book for children. 





KING OSCAR OF SWEDEN is not only a good 
speaker, but he also wields the pen with considerable 
ability. The second volume of Part IV. of the 
King’s works is about to be published, and will 
contain his speeches to the Swedish and Norwegian 
Parliaments during the last eighteen years. Part V. 
will comprise historical essays on the Swedish wars 
during the years 1711, 1712, and 1713. An édition de 
duxe of KinG OscaR’s “Memories of the Swedish 
Fleet” is in course of preparation. 





HENRIK IBSEN’s famous play Peer Gynt, perhaps 
the most brilliant of all his works, will be put upon 
the stage in Christiania this month, and, of course, 
great interest attaches to the production. 


HENRIK IBSEN’s Hedda Gabler has been trans- 
lated into Russian, and published at Moscow. It 
looks as if the publisher did not anticipate a very 
large sale, for there are only twelve hundred copies 
printed. 


Few authors have, of a necessity, a more limited 
number of readers than those of Iceland. Still, this 
northern island with its seventy thousand souls 
boasts several literary men of no mean talent. One 
of the most prominent of her novelists, Gestur 
PALSSON, died some months ago in America, where he 
was editing an Icelandic paper for the Icelandish 
emigrants. He has written several poems and 
novels, most of which have been translated into 
German. They are to a great extent satirical, rather 
of a pessimistic turn, and it is not difficult to trace 
the influence of GEORG BRANDES, whose lectures 
PALsson had attended in Copenhagen, and of IBSEN. 


A NEW threepenny weekly, The Players, of which 
three numbers have appeared, is “ an illustrated inde- 
pendent dramatic organ.” It has a broad, well- 
printed page, and may succeed in justifying its 

Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 


London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the toreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





existence. “Shakespeare a la Francaise,” by Mr. R. 
H. SHERARD, is a very readable account of the first 
night at the House of Moliére of “ La Mégére Appri- 
voisée,” an adaptation of The Taming of the Shrew 
It is probably unnecessary to state that this “ inde- 
pendent dramatic organ” has no connection with the 
Independent Theatre. In the opinion of one of its 
contributors, the public does not want MESSRS. 
GREIN and ALison. If the public did want these 
gentlemen, there would be no need for their enter- 
prise. We suppose it is quite certain that the public 
wants The Players. 


THE New York Times, commenting on the news 
that three English publishers are about to set the 
American compositors to work, remarks, “In this 
way Americans may expect in time to effect a needed 
reform in English spelling.” Do American printers 
give or take instructions from those who employ 
them ? 





BEsIDES SiR WILLIAM WHITE, a biography of 
whom will be found elsewhere, the list of deaths 
since our last issue includes CARDINAL Paya, Arch- 
bishop of Toledo; PRINCE VicToR oF HOHENLOHE, 
better known asCOUNTGLEICHEN ; BISHOP CROWTHER, 
thenegro Bishop of the Niger territory ; ARCHDEACON 
Norris, Dean elect of Chichester; COLONEL SHAD- 
WELL CLERKE, who had won distinction in the 
Crimea, and had long been a prominent Masonic 
official; Mr. Bowes-Lyon, Secretary of the British 


Legation at Belgrade; Mr. T. K. Lyncu, the founder | 


of steam navigation on the Tigris and Euphrates; 
Mr. T. H. WetstT-HILL, the well-known composer ; 
Mr. W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS, who had gained some 
reputation as an author; M. ERNEST FERAY, one of 
the first moderate Liberals in France who rallied to 
the support of the Republic in 1870, and one of the 
earliest of its Life Senators: M. ALBERT WOLFF, the 
critic of the Figaro, a German till, along with Offen- 
bach, he settled in Paris at the age of 40, whereupon 
he became Parisian of the Parisians; and MME. DE 
CHARETTE, half-sister, by a morganatic marriage, of 
the late ComMTE DE CHAMBORD. 








CUSTOMS AND COMMERCE. 


By AN AGRICULTEUR DE FRANCE. 
VHE French Protectionists have been worsted by 
“the Prussians” in a rout as nasty as that of 
Sedan—although the vanquished gain by it. “ One 
such other victory,” and they are not undone, but 
saved from the disasters on which they were steering 
French commerce blindfold. 

Of course, a most real, hidden, but all-powerful 
motive in the French legislators’ minds all through 
their six months of wasted Customs tariff debates 
has been the red-rag clause in the Treaty of Frankfort, 
by which Germany has been for the last twenty 
years secure of “the most favoured nation” 
treatment from France. Little does it matter 
to the fire-and-tow French Deputies that France 
benefits ea wquo by this clause. The evil, the 
compulsion, is there; they are chained by the heel 
to the enemy. Therefore, say they, let even the 
“minimum” Customs tariff be raised so high that 
there will be no “ favour” left in it; and so shall we 
blow sky-high the irritating Frankfort clause. (Chan- 
cellor Caprivi said the other day that this minimum 
French tariff was, accordingly, so much of a maxi- 
mum as to be all but prohibitive.) Then, said these 
wiseacres of Deputies, let us have a maximum tariff 
besides, with fabulously high duties in it, which we 
can hold in terrorem over the nations whose com- 
mercial treaties we are denouncing. In fear of our 
terrible maximum, they will all rush in to dispute 
with each other the advantages of our big minimum; 
and we shall have all the pleasure and profit of 
playing them off one against the other. 


se ee 
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There was not an experienced trader in Europe 
(outside France) that did not see through the child- 
ishness of this; and Berlin had therefore very little 
difficulty in negotiating, with all swiftness and 
secrecy, the little bundle of commercial treaties 
which, leaving France out in the cold, have turned 
the flank of her tariff-tinkers; and the Protectionist 
anti-trading majority of the legislators (in Senate 
and Chamber) now find themselves—when they have 
had a few days to think it over—surprised, sur- 
rounded, and disarmed. 

Their minimum tariff, built up by many of the 
Republicans in callous heedlessness of the high rates 
which would result, and bring starvation prices on 
the poor, is already mere waste-paper; for the 
Government, which, until the Central European 
treaties were sprung upon them, had been pandering 
to the economical ignorance of the majority, has at 
last done something in the other direction by asking 
the Chamber of Deputies to endorse them in nego- 
tiating more treaties, totally irrespective of the 
preposterous minima of the wonderful tariff. 
Although the form of the Government proposals 
was gauche and tentative, they at last took heart 
of grace, and put up Ribot to tell the Chamber 
roundly, on his responsibility as Foreign Minister, 
that commercial treaties had now suddenly become 
a necessity, if France is to maintain any foreign 
relations at all. 

The voting of the startled herd upon this occasion 
was astonishing, even for them. By 418 to 90 they 
first decided that the existing but denounced treaties 
are not to be prolonged; and then, without a division, 
authorised the Government to make treaties, regard- 
less of any scale of duties whatever. Thus did the 
Chamber stultify itself within the half-hour (although 
the result was, as it happened, in the wise direction), 
and thus has it actually reverted to Cobden and 
Napoleon III.’s policy of 1860, which they had just 
spent six months in demolishing, and which “ Prussia” 
and all Central Europe had seized on the moment 
France threw it away as worthless. 

But these legislators really seem not to have 
known what they were doing. As was said here 
not long since, they have lost their heads; and so 
they went on immediately to fresh hammering at 
their most precious minimum tariff, putting, by 280 
to 208, a high import tax on ozokerite (!) in order to 
protect native beeswax, and trying to overload the 
petroleum of the poor man’s lamp in order to protect 
French oil-refiners. I say “ trying,” because the out- 
come was that, by a blunder, they really voted the 
reverse way, and when the mistake was found out 
confirmed it; thus, absolutely, twice in the same 
sitting showing that they neither knew nor cared 
which way they voted. 

Of what conceivable benefit to farmers can it be 
to waste time and energy on protecting beeswax 
when, as is well known, the aim of all the appliances 
of modern bee-keeping is to trick the bee into 
making most honey and least wax? Or how does 
the agriculturist gain by letting in raw petroleum at 
a low duty in order artificially to encourage French 
petroleum refineries, while at the same time reck- 
lessly crippling the general trade of the country, on 
the wise fostering of which the farm depends, just as 
well as the factory, for the marketing of its produce. 

As the street gamins say, “ Ce n’est pas sérieux !” 
and well might Clemenceaux exclaim, about this 
in-and-out voting and the present position of the 
famous tariff: “ Nous n'y comprenons plus rien!” 

However, the Government now happily have their 
hands free—have, indeed, already set to work to make 
commercial national contracts, in which, of course, 
they will bid against Germany where they can. 
French trade cannot lose, and traders generally must 
benefit by this capricious turn of affairs; unless, in- 
deed, the ignorant and feather-headed Protectionists 
of beeswax and rushlights turn round afterwards— 
as is quite likely—refuse to ratify the treaties, and 
overturn the Government they have authorised to 
negotiate them. 





ST. PIRAN AND THE VISITATION. 





*TPMUS known well enough how St. Piran crossed the 

sea from Ireland on a mill-stone, and how he 
landed and settled on the north coast of Cornwall, 
where he mightily improved the folks’ manners and 
discovered tin for them and taught them a pretty 
laziness which he called The Rapture uv Contim- 
platin’. This was fifty years before he grew old, 
and some while before any big rush of saints began 
to pour into the county: for "twas not till the tin 
was discovered that they sprang up thick as black- 
berries among us. So that in a way twas St. Piran’s 
own fault that his idle ways grew to be a scandal by 
comparison with these bustling fellows. 

The old man had never a notion that all the holy 
men from Rome to the Land’s End were holding up 
their hands over his case. He sat in his cottage 
above the sands at Perranzabuloe and dozed to the 
hum of the breakers, in charity with all his parish- 
ioners to whom his money was as free as the salt 
wind. This sleeping partnership in the tin-streaming 
trade brought him in a tidy sum every year, and a 
growing one, for his junior partner, St. Chynoweth, 
was pushing the business wonderfully. And the 
folk knew that if ever they wanted spiritual counsel, 
they had only to knock and ask for it. 

But one fine morning, an hour before noon, the 
whole parish sprang to its feet at the sound of a 
horn. The sound was twice repeated, and came 
from the little cottage, across the sands. 

“'Tis the blessed Saint’s cow-horn,”’ they told 
each other. “Sure, the dear man must be in the 
article of death.” And they hurried off to the 
cottage, man, woman, and child: for ‘twas thirty 
years at least since the horn had been sounded. 

They found St. Piran in his arm-chair, looking 
good for another twenty years but considerably 
flustered, and with the cow-horn in his hands. 

“ Andrew Penkaligon,” said he to the first man 
that entered, “gc you out and ring the church bell.” 

The man ran off. “But, blessed father of us,” 
said one or two, “we're all here. There’s no call to 
ring the church bell, seein’ you're neither dead nor 
afire, blessamercy !” 

“Oh, if you're all here, that alters the case: for 
‘tis only a proclamation I have to give you, at 
present. To-morrow mornin’—Glory be to God !— 
at ten in the forenoon I give warnin’ that divine 
service will take place in the parish church. An’ so 
you'd best set to and clean out the edifice, for I’m 
thinkin’,” he added, “ it'll be needin’ that.” 

“ You're sartin you're not feelin’ poorly, St. Piran 
dear ?” asked one of the women. 

“'Tisn’ that at all,” the Saint answered, “ but 
I've had a vision.” 

“ Don’t you often ?” 

“H'm, but this was a particular vision; or may 
be a bit of a small bird came and whispered it into 
my ear. Anyway, ‘twas revealed to me just now in 
a dream that all the saints were sittin’ together at 
Bodmin and plottin’ against us. There was St. 
Petroc in the chair, an’ St. Guron, St. Neot, St. Udy, 
St. Enodar, St. Fimbarrus, St. Teath, St. Wen, St. 
Veryan, St. Probus, St. Keverne, St. Just—the whole 
passel of 'em. An’ they were agreein’ there was no 
holiness left in this parish of mine. ‘Twas all very 
well,’ said St. Neot, when his turn came to speak, 
‘but this state o’ things ought to be exposed.’ He's 
as big as bull's beef, that fellow, ever since he per- 
formed that miracle over the fishes, and reckons he 
can disparage an old man who was makin’ mill-stones 
to float when he was just able to suck acoral. But 
the upshot is that they're goin’ to pay us a visita- 
tion, to-morrow, by surprise. And, if only for the 
parish credit, we'll be even wid um, by dad!” 

St. Piran only lapsed into his native Lrish when 
strongly excited. 

But he had hardly done when Andrew Penhaligon 
came running in— 

“St. Piran, dear, I've looked everywhere; an’ be 
hanged to me if I can find the church at all!” 
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“ Wat's become of ut?” cried the Saint, sitting 
up sharply. 

“How doI know? But devil a trace can I see.” 

“It was there, I'll be sworn,” said St. Piran. 

“That's a true word,” said an old man, “for I 
remember it well. An elegant tower it had, an’ a 
shingle roof.” 

“Spake up, now,” said the Saint, glaring around, 
“ hwhich uv ye’s gone an’ mislaid my parush church ? 
For I won't believe,” he said, “that it’s any worse 
than carelussnuss—at laste, not yet-a-bit.” 

Some remembered the church, and some did not ; 
but the faces of all were clear of guilt. They trooped 
out to search. 

Now the sands by Perranzabuloe are for ever 
shifting and driving before the northerly and nor’- 
westerly gales, and in time had heaped themselves 
up and covered the building out of sight. It did not 
take the Saint long to guess this; but the pity was 
that nobody remembered exactly where the church 
had stood, and as there was a score of tall mounds 
along the shore, and all of a height more or less 
equal, there was no knowing where to dig. To 
uncover them all was a job to last till doomsday. 

“Blur-an-agers, but it’s ruined I am!” cried 
St. Piran. “And the Visitashun no further away 
than to-morra at ten a.m.!” He wrung his hands; 
then caught up a spade and began digging away at 
haphazard, like a madman. 

They searched all that day, and with lanterns all 
the night through; but came on never a sign of the 
missing church. 

“If it only had a spire,” they said, “we might 
have some chance.” But as far as could be recol- 
lected, the building had only a dumpy tower. 

It was at sunrise that St. Piran, worn out and 
heart-sick, spoke from one of the tall mounds where 
he had been digging for an hour. 

“My children,” he said, and they all uncovered 
their heads, “ we are going to be disgraced, this day, 
an’ the best we can do is to pray that we may bear 
it like men. Let us pray.” 

He knelt down on the great sandhill, and the men 
and women around went on their knees also. 
And then St. Piran prayed the famous prayer that 
has made his name famous all the world over. 

“Hear us, O Lord,” he said, “and be debonair : 
for ours is a very particular case. We are not like 
the men of St. Neot, or those of St. Udy, who are 
bothering Thee with supplications and prayers every 
day of the week and upon the slightest occasion. 
It is only with great cause that we bring ourselves, 
as now, to trouble Thee. Therefore regard us and 
help us now. Amen.” 

There was silence for a moment or two as he 
ceased: and then the kneeling parishioners lifted 
their eyes towards the top of the mound. 

St. Piran was nowhere to be seen ! 

They stared and looked at each other. A few of 
the women began to sob. 

“ Hullo! Hush a bit and hearken!” cried Andrew 
Penhaligon suddenly. 

A muffled voice was calling as it were from the 
bowels of the earth. 

“ Fetch a ladder!” it said: “fetch a ladder. I've 
found ’en, sonnies—I’ve found ’en!”’ 

They brought a ladder and set it against the 
mound. Three of the men climbed up. At the 
top they discovered a large round hole, from the 
lip of which they scraped the sand away, uncovering 
a patch of shingle roof, through which St. Piran— 
whose weight had increased with age—had broken 
and tumbled into his own church. 

*~ * * * * . 

Three hours later when the Visitation arrived, it 
found the parish deserted. Every cottage door was 
fast closed nor could any amount of knocking elicit 
an answer. St. Piran’s small hut was empty. A 
meagre breakfast of herbs was set out on the table, 
and a scourge lay, somewhat ostentatiously, beside 
the platter. Outside the beach stretched away beside 
the breakers, with not a human shape in sight. 





The visiting saints paced the sand in some 
wonder. They were still wondering when a dull 
rhythmical sound arrested their feet. 

“What on earth ” began St. Neot. 

“Tt sounds,” said St. Petroc who had been listen- 
ing for some moments with his head on one side, “ it 
sounds very like a hymn.” 

They proceeded a few paces and the noise grew 
louder. It led them at length to an enormous mound 
of sand, from the top of which the chant was 
pouring as fire from a crater. The saints set their 
ears to the sandy wall. They walked round it 
and listened again. Finally, St. Petroc knocked, and 
shouted loudly. 

The chant ceased. For a full minute nothing 
happened; and then St. Piran’s head was thrust 
cautiously forward over the summit. 

“Holy St. Petroc! Is it you, after all? And St. 
Neot—and St. Enodar. O, glory be!” 

“ Why who did you imagine we were ?” St. Petroc 
asked, still in amazement. 

“Why throat-cutting Danes, to be sure, by the 
way you were coming over the hills when we spied 
you, three hours back. And the trouble we've had 
to cover up our blessed church out of sight of thim 
marautherin’ thieves! An’ theintire parish gathered 
inside here an’ singin’ holy songs in expectashun of 
present death. An’ to think ’twas you holy men, all 
the while! But why didn’t ye send word ye was 
comin’, St. Petroc, darlint? For it's little but 
sand ye'll find for breakfast, I'm thinkin’.” 

Q. 











LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





“TYRANNY AND TORTURE IN BULGARIA.” 


Srtr,—From the concluding sentence of the article bearing 
the above title, which appeared in your issue of 26th inst., I 
presume you place some confidence in the statements of your 
anonymous correspondent; but I hope you will permit me to 
say that a more misleading article has never come under my 
notice. The M. Karaveloff with whom he sympathises has been 
one of the worst enemies of Bulgaria—a traitor to his Govern- 
ment and nation. When I was at Sofia in 1887, shortly after 
the abduction of Prince Alexander, Karaveloff, who was the 
representative of Russian opinion in Bulgaria, denounced the 
new Prince Ferdinand asa usurper, and called upon Russia to 
intervene in Bulgarian affairs. This so aroused the popular 
indignation that his — office was wrecked, pay the 
Government had to interfere to protect him from the mob. 
Nothing speaks more favourably for M. Stambuloff—who, along 
with Prince Alexander, is the Liberator of Bulgaria—than that 
he should have allowed this man to hatch plots in his native land 
for such a long period. As to the “ noble veteran” Zankoff, as 
your correspondent calls him, it is enough to take his own 
version—that he has been expelled from every other country 
except Russia. He, too, was tolerated in Bulgaria until it was 
absolutely unsafe to allow him to remain any longer; and now 
he is in his right place, a pensioner in the capital of the enemy. 
As to the tortures which are said to have been inflicted on the 
nuns who were engaged in hatching plots and compassing 
assassination, I am not in a position to judge of what has 
actually taken place; but a sentence in your correspondent’s 
letter, which is evidently intended to convey an incorrect im- 
pression, causes me to think there has been much exaggeration 
even in this matter. He talks of the “leg-irons and other 
horrible engines” in use in the “ Black Mosque in Sofia.” 
Well, I have been in the Black Mosque, or prison, in Sofia, 
where the discipline is very lax, and have seen the “leg-irons,” 
which are light chains put upon the worst class of offenders— 
notably upon such as have made their escape from prison and 
have been recaptured. I hope, for the sake of his great reputa- 
tion, that M. Stambuloff has not sanctioned any form of tyranny 
or lawless inquisition to discover the assassins who are in the 
pay of the enemies of Bulgaria ; and it will require some better 
evidence than that of your anonymous correspondent to convince 
me that he has done such things. 

Bulgaria is a long-suffering country; her people and her 
rulers are entitled to our warmest sympathy, and I hope your 
readers will receive with every possible reserve statements that 
are made to her detriment.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Tue AuTHOR oF “ BuULGARIA—PAsT AND PRESENT.” 

Claughton, Birkenhead, December 28th, 1891. 


[We can only say that we have every reason to place confidence 
in our correspondent, whose knowledge of Servia comes 
down to the present moment.—Ep., SPEAKER. | 
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A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Tus SPEAKER OFFICE, 
Friday, January \st, 18$2, 


TERE Mr. Joseph Jacobs’s “Celtic Fairy 
W Tales” (David Nutt) a worse book than it is 
(“ which,” as the Irish orator said, “ it emphatically 
is not’) it might still be very good. To begin with, 
the field is rich. Mr. Jacobs himself reckons the 
number of Celtic Folk-tales in existence at about 
2,000, which beats France, Italy, Germany, and 
Russia where research has been most active, and is 
only exceeded by the MS. collection of Finnish tales 
at Helsingfors, said (incredibly enough) to exceed 
12,000. In this case, therefore, the editor's difficulty 
was one of selection. The trouble with his volume 
of English Fairy Tales, published last year, was one 
of collection; and it is no slur upon that charming 
book to assert that its successor is twice as charming. 
Given the story, Mr. Jacobs will tell it admirably : 
only the Celt happens to provide him with better 
tales and more than the Saxon. 


Now Mr. Jacobs, who finds these Celtic tales “ of 
high scientific value to the folk-lorist, while they yield 
to none in imaginative and literary power,” would 
have them all put on paper if he could. In any 
other country in Europe, he tells us, some national 
means of recording them would long ago have been 
adopted. M. Luzel, for instance, was commissioned 
by the French Minister of Public Instruction to 
collect a report upon the Breton folk-tales: but 
“ England, here as elsewhere without any organised 
means of scientific research in the historical and 
philological sciences, has to depend on the enthu- 
siasm of a few private individuals for work of 
national importance. Every Celt of these islands or 
in the Gaeldom beyond the sea, and every Celt-lover 
among the English-speaking nations, should regard it 
as one of the duties of the race to put its traditions 
on record in the few years that now remain before 
they will cease for ever to be living in the hearts 
and memories of the humbler members of the race.” 





So far, so good: that is the folk-lorist’s view and 
I daresay the sensible one. But I, who am a Celt 
and share my race’s traditions, desire to put the 
other view candidly. Ina very small corner it has 
been my delight to learn and search out these tradi- 
tions; and in doing so I have come insensibly to 
sympathise with my people who are shy of telling 
their secrets to the stranger and prefer to be buried 
with them. Their instinct, it seems to me, is de- 
fensible. It was on Christmas Day that I read Mr. 
Jacobs's book. There was a choking fog in London: 
but down here—for the address at the head of these 
paragraphs is merely a concession to custom—the 
windows stood open to the sun and the sea was a 
soft blue between the flowering escallonias. Glancing 
up from the page I saw a bay, every headland of 
which has a legend; and asked myself, Why should 
we surrender these legends to the Saxon? He has 
conquered us: he imposes his customs and his tastes 
and his Hymns Ancient and Modern upon us. In 
church, that day, these hymns had finally super- 
seded the old carols: and earlier in the morning the 
waits sang Moody and Sankey monstrosities. 





If (I asked) we must chant Hymns Ancient and 
Modern for the future; if that dismal collection of 
shoddy verse must be our portion for ever; what 
call have we, the few who taste its bitterness, to 
make sport for the many who inflict it? “ National 
importance,” says Mr. Jacobs. But of what import- 
ance can our songs and tales be to a nation that 
marches conquering and to conquer with—Heber 
for instance? Heber was made a bishop for our 
pains: therefore Englishmen must have admired 





this hymner. Moreover they continue to sing “ From 
Greenland's icy mountains” long after his death,’ so 
they must really admire his hymn. And Dr. Bicker- 
steth is a bishop, too, and lives no farther removed 
than Exeter. The Celt seeing this is affrighted, 
without understanding. He is dimly aware that if 
the imagery of “Greenland’s icy mountains” be 
precious, he has all along been making a mistake 
about which it is best to be quiet. He intermarries 
with the Saxon and beholds with a fearful awe his 
children returning from the Board School. He 
observes them shyly and discovers that they are 
Saxon: he divines that were he to open his heart to 
them, they would despise him. So he keeps it shut 
and carries his childish drolls to the grave. Can 
you blame him ? 





I for one cannot; having seen the pathos of it 
so often, and noting how the Irishman—the least 
reserved of all the Ceits—has merely earned a 
contemptuous’ misunderstanding by wearing his 
emotions openly. In Mr. Jacobs's book the Irish 
tales are the best as well as the most numerous: 
and they may amuse the Saxon child. But the 
moral that remains for daily use, when the Saxon 
child grows up, is this—How can one help despising 
a race that laughs and weeps over such trifles ? 





This is what I say in more jealous moods. But it 
is at once the privilege and the undoing of the Celt 
to have two moods about everything: nor will it 
surprise anyone who knows the creature that I 
straightway began to feel some annoyance that 
Cornwall should be represented by one story only 
in Mr. Jacobs’s volume, and that a poor one. Mr. 
Jacobs's excuse is his rule (which he breaks, by the 
way) to include only tales which have been taken 
down in the Celtic languages from peasants ignorant 
of English: and the Cornish tongue, of course, died 
before folk-lorists went about taking notes. But 
when the editor goes on to imply that little distinc- 
tively Celtic survives among the Cornish tales, I 
think he makes a mistake. Much has gone to infuse 
itself into the stories of other races. “It is becoming 
more and more recognised,” says Mr. Jacobs, “thanks 
chiefly to the admirable work of Mr. Alfred Nutt, in 
his ‘Studies on the Holy Grail, that the outburst 
of European Romance in the twelfth century was 
due, in large measure, to an infusion of Celtic hero- 
tales into the literature of the Romance-speaking 
nations”: and he adds a hope that we may see con- 
siderable light thrown on the most characteristic 
spiritual product of the Middle Ages, the literature 
of Romance and the spirit of chivalry, from the 
Celtic folk-tales of the present day. 





Arthur and Tristram of Lyonnesse were both 
Cornishmen : and it is difficult to read the Arthurian 
romances without feeling that Cornwall, to which 
the scene shifts so recurrently when the more im- 
portant adventures come to be told, must needs 
have had some influence on the tale itself. But Mr. 
Jacobs is speaking of folk-tales still, or recently, to 
be heard in Cornwall: and these he dismisses very 
curtly. He names but one collection, Hunt's “ Drolls 
of the West of England,” and decides that it “has 
nothing distinctively Celtic.” Now Hunt's is a 
scrappy, ill-arranged collection, it may be granted, 
and in the jumble there is much that is worthless. 
But let us take his “ Wheel and Exe Fight” and the 
stories of Tom and the Tinkeard that follow it. In 
places these stories are very like “ Tom Hickathrift,” 
to be sure, but not more like than one adventure of 
Conal Yellowclaw to an episode in the Odyssey, or 
than “ Gold Tree and Silver Tree” to “ Little Snow- 
drop,” or than “ Hudden and Dudden” to a score of 
tales scattered over the width of Europe, if not 
beyond. And I would ask Mr. Jacobs if, on re- 
perusal, he finds nothing distinctively Celtic, say, in 
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the Tinkeard’s journey, or the feast that follows the 
great discovery of tin in that tale. 





But to dispute with Mr. Jacobs is no part of the 
purpose with which I set out: for any man who has 
a spark of poetry within him must be glad to possess 
this volume of tales or to put it in the hands of his 
children. There is one tale in it which indeed I 
believe to stand high among the most beautiful in 
literature. It has been gathered from Celtic lips in 
these latter days of the nineteenth century, and it 
dates back at least as far as the twelfth. I refer to 
the story of Deirdre. To read it for the first time 
is to feel the rare thrill that always will be rare. 
To be a Celt and read it means more than I have 
any intention of revealing. To speak as a Saxon, I 
will say that it is worth considerably more than the 
price of the book. 





It must be added that in selecting and in rewrit- 
ing his tales, Mr. Jacobs has been singularly happy 
in preserving all that is volistiimlich in their lan- 
guage. How difficult it is to render a dialect con- 
vincingly by idiom and turn of phrase, without help 
of abbreviations, elisions, dizreses and tricks of 
phonetic spelling is known only to the writer who 
has tried: but even the amateur must recognise that 
in this book it is well done. Take, for instance, the 
concluding sentence of “Guleesh,” an Irish tale 
translated from the Gaelic by Dr. Douglas Hyde. 
This is how it runs— 

“So they married one another, and that was a 
fine wedding they had, and if I were to be there 
then, I would not be here now; but I heard it from 
a birdeen that there was neither cark nor care, sick- 
ness nor sorrow, mishap nor misfortune on them till 
the hour of their death, and may the same be with 
me, and with us all!” 





I must end this Causerie with an apology upon 
quite another matter. Since writing in THE SPEAKER, 
a fortnight ago, on “ Literary Reputations in 1891” I 
have been flooded with letters from the admirers of 
Mr. Hall Caine, who want to know why his name 
was not even mentioned inmy paper. The reason is 
very soon given. Mr. Hall Caine’s name was on the 
sheet of notes beside me: but for no worse cause than 
carelessness—just as the largest names on the map 
are often most easily missed—it was never trans- 
ferred to the foolscap. Only when the post had gone 
with my article, did I discover the amazing omission. 
There was nothing to be done. To be sure, the tele- 
graph office was still open: but to compass my 
admiration of Mr. Caine’s genius within the compass 
of such a telegraphic message as a man of limited 
means can allow himself was clearly impossible. I 
had some hope that the whole paper would be found 
unworthy of concern and that the offence might pass. 
But I was mistaken; and therefore tell my simple tale 
and make my apologies. 

A, T. Q. C. 
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MINOR BOOKS OF THEOLOGY. 


Manvat or tHe Scrence or Reticion. By P. D. Chantepie de la 
Saussaye. Translated from the German by Beatrice S. Colyer- 
Fergusson. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1891. 

Tus Teacutne or Curist: Its Conprrions, Secret, ann Resvits, 
By the Right Rev. J. Moorhvuse. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1891. 

CaTHEDRAL AND Untvexsity Sermons. By Charles Parsons Reichel, 
D.D., D.Lit. London: Macmillan & Co. 1891. 

Orv Trutus iv Mopern Licuts, By T. G. Bonney, D Se. 
London: Percival & Co. 1891. 

Wuo Wrote tHe Binte? A Book for the People. By Washington 
Gladden. London: James Clarke & Co. 





HE first work on our list is an admirable 
book, and meets a decided want in English 
theology. Anyone who desires to have a connected 





view of the religions of history could not have a better 
or more skilled guide than Professor Chantepie de la 
Saussaye. He writes with knowledge, his biblio- 
graphies are full and accurate, and a student will 
tind here at once a capital introduction to the subject 
and ample information as to the sources he must 
consult if he would carry his studies further. This 
work is fuller and more elaborate than Tiele’s 
“Outlines”; these were better for the purposes of a 
text-book, but this for personal instruction and 
study. It is wonderful what a clear notion of a 
thing so complex as a religion can be gained from a 
writer, like our author, who knows how to seize the 
salient features of a faith and how to represent 
them in lucid language. He keeps the happy 
mean between the mere ethnographer and the 
abstract generaliser. He does not neglect the 
analogies of religious phenomena, and does this so 
well that one may understand the significance and 
possibilities of savage customs; and still less does he 
forget to show us the idea in history, creating insti- 
tutions, and enlarged by the institutions it creates. 
Here religion is presented in its connection with 
man, both rude and civilised. “Man grows with the 
growth of his object” (which, by the way, rather 
mistranslates the axiom, “Es wiichst der Mensch 
mit seinen héhern Zwecken”’), and while ancient 
faiths are studied, modern thought is instructed. 
From the phenomenological section Mr. Spencer 
might learn much, and the lover of ritual may here 
find comfort in a theory of its origin and a philosophy 
of its function. The religions presented in this 
volume are the Chinese, the Egyptian, the Babylo- 
Assyrian, and the Indian. We hope the translation 
may be completed by the addition of the second 
volume, which deals with the Persian, Greek, Roman, 
and German religions, and Islam. If this be so, the 
English reader will then have at his service the best 
handbook which has yet been written on this subject 
asa whole. But we must add a word or two as to the 
translation. Mrs. Colyer-Fergusson has evidently 
bestowed much care upon it, and it is only fair to 
say that it reads almost as well as an original. Yet 
the more difficult and technical parts have clearly 
been beyond her. She misses here and there the 
author's meaning. His title is not “Science of 
Religion,” but the more modest arid correct “ History 
of Religion.” ‘“ Die beiden Werke ergiinzen einander” 
is not “complete” but “supplement one another.” 
In handling the terms of the Hegelian dialectic the 
translator is not always successful. On the same 
page “ geistig” is rendered now “ intellectual” and 
now “spiritual,” though with Hegel “Geist” was 
distinguished from “ Verstand” on the one hand 
and “ Vernunft” on the other. “ Artistic religion” 
does not translate “ Kunstreligion”; *‘ Gegensatz”’ 
is more than “ difference”; and “ wird der Gegensatz 
aufgehoben in der vollendeten oder absoluten Re- 
ligion "' does not mean “this difference is absorbed,” 
but “this antithesis—i.ec., of object and subject, 
nature and spirit—is cancelled or abolished in the 
perfect,” etc. It is, too, to miss Hegel's nice and dis- 
criminative characterisation of the Roman religion 
to translate “ des Verstandes” “of the reason”; for 
the “ Zweckmiissigkeit ist die usserliche,” and so is 
“noch nicht in sich verniinftige Organisation.” In 
other words, the Roman was the “Religion des 
Verstandes,” but not “der Vernunft.” Still, we repeat 
the translation is most careful and painstaking, and 
Mrs. Colyer-Fergusson has modestly confessed that 
she has had to be helped in “some technical and 
intricate passages.” We only regret that she has 
not been helped to better purpose, and earnestly 
hope that she may be encouraged to give us the next 
volume in as excellent a version as that which we 
have before us. 

These “discourses” of Bishop Moorhouse are 
very significant and striking, especially the first and 
second. They are two forcible and lucid utterances 
on the two burning questions of “Inspiration” and 
“The Limitations of our Lord’s Knowledge.” The 
bishop has the excellent faculty of going straight 
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to the point, and hitting it right in the centre. He 
is open-eyed and open-minded, able to seize the 
question raised by the specialist and _ scholar, 
present it to the people, and adjust the new know- 
ledge and the old faith. These discourses are 
courageously popular ; they are the work of a busy 
man, who yet finds time to inform himself with 
the best literature in his own subject, has the 
manliness to bring its problems into his sermons, 
and to propose what he thinks the best solution. 
And so these sermons are thoroughly alive; what 
marks them is a robust, straightforward, resolute 
common sense. They are not meant for the theo- 
logian, though he could easily find worse reading; 
but for the thoughtful layman, perplexed by 
the newer criticism both as regards the Old 
Testament and our Saviour’s use of it, they are 
excellently suited. The Bible is inspired not because 
it has come through man, with much in it of the 
man through whom it has come, but because it has 
come from God, and moves ever nearer its source. 
If Christ assumed human nature, He could not escape 
its limitations; to attribute to him unlimited know- 
ledge were to attribute to him a nature human only 
in form, divine in essence, and so to fall over into 
the most insidious and fatal of all the Christian 
heresies. It is well in a season of transition and 
anxiety that a bishop of the English Church should 
say these obvious things in a way so clear and mas- 
culine, conscious and concise. 

Bishop Reichel is a popular university preacher; 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin are alike familiar 
with him, and his ready eloquence would make him 
anywhere attractive. His sermons are interesting, 
but timid, and form a sufficient contrast to those of 
Bishop Moorhouse. They are edifying discourses, 
and may be recommended to those who find the 
others rather too strong and stimulating meat. 

Canon Bonney’s book is more of a promise 
than a performance. The man is broad and gener- 
ous, but he is more a man of science than a theo- 
logian. He helps more by his fine spirit and genial 
faith than by any positive elements in his teaching. 
One would have expected so vigorous an exponent 
of freedom and progress to have known better than 
to commit himself to a statement concerning the 
Old Testament like this:—‘ The date of its latest 
book may be fixed, with no risk of serious error, 
as B.c. 420.” It is evident that Professor Driver's 
“ Introduction” has appeared not a day too soon. 

The work of Dr. Washington Gladden is well- 
named “a book for the people.” It fulfils its promise; 
it is simple, untechnical, careful without being eru- 
dite. It is a reverent book, too; a man who believes 
the Bible to be inspired and the Word of God, here 
explains how it has been handled by modern criticism 
and with what results. The information is not 
always first-hand, or the authorities used the best; 
but for an intelligent reader interested in these 
questions and wanting a survey of the whole field, 
it would be hard to find a more suitable book. 


“A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES.” 


A Hovse or Pomecranates, By Oscar Wilde, London : Osgood, 
Mellvaine & Co, 1891. 
AN author's opinion on his own work should claim a 
peculiar respect. Like a fond mother’s, his apprecia- 
tion may incline towards excess; but he, like the 
mother, has sat up with the child. Even if the book 
send us to sleep, it has probably kept him awake, and 
that, after all, is the more favourable condition for 
knowledge. Recognising this, we were not annoyed— 
as certain critics have been annoyed—to discover, on 
opening this volume, that Mr. Wilde himself con- 
siders the four tales contained in it to be beautiful. 
We allowed at once that he was possibly, even 
probably, right ; and any small regret at finding our 
judgment anticipated and our labour curtailed was 
obliterated in the happy reflection that Mr. Wilde 
had by this precaution saved himself at least three 





letters to the newspapers. It is unfortunate that 
Messrs. Ricketts and Shannon, the illustrators, were 
not also given a page upon which to express their 
satisfaction with their handiwork. For lack of this, 
a critic in THE SPEAKER, left to judge without 
guidance, asserted that the gilt peacock on the 
cover resembled a bulging umbrella. He has since 
been corrected and superseded; but it cost Mr. 
Wilde a postage stamp. 

The present critic is ready to admit that for 
decorative ends, in certain places, a peacock which 
resembles a bulging umbrella may be preferable to 
the peacock of our gardens: and he follows up this 
admission with another—that, for decorative ends, 
the prose of Mr. Oscar Wilde is superior to the prose 
of other men. You may like decorative pro-e, or 
you may not. If you do not, there is no more to be 
said than that the book is not for your enjoyment. 
If you do, then the author is right in calling it a 
book of “ beautiful tales.” From cover to cover, in 
binding, paper, illustrations and letterpress, the 
scheme of the volume is a scheme of decoration. 
The title itself is purely decorative. “ A House of 
Pomegranates, by Oscar Wilde,” reads beautifully, 
though there be no house and the pomegranates are 
all contributed by Messrs. Ricketts and Shannon. And 
the dedications are decorative; so are the margins ; 
and so, above all, is the prose. Here is a passage 
selected at random— 

“We stood in the market-place, and the negroes uncorded the 
bales of figured cloths and opened the carved chests of syeamore. And 
when they had ended their task, the merchants set forth their strange 
wares, the waxed linen from Egypt and the painted linen from the 
country of the Ethiops, the purple sponges from ‘Tyre and the blue 
hangings from Sidon, the cups of cold amber and the fine vessels of 
glass and the curious vessels of burnt clay. From the roof of a house 
a company of women watched us. One of them wore a mask of gilded 
leather. And we tarried for a moon, and when the moon was 
waning, I wearied and wandered away through the streets of the city 
and came to the garden of its god. The priests in their yellow robes 
moved silently through the green trees, and on a pavement of black 
marble stood the rose-red house in which the god had his dwelling. 
Its doors were of powdered lacquer, and bulls and peacocks wer 
wrought on them in raised and polished gold. The tiled roof was of 
sea-green porcelain, and the jutting eaves were festooned with little 
bells. When the white doves flew past, they struck the bells with 
their wings and made them tinkle. In front of the temple was a 
pool of clear water paved with veined onyx. I lay down beside it, 
and with my pale fingers I touched the broad leaves. One of thi 
priests came towards me and stood beside me. He had sandals on his 
feet, one of soft serpent-skin and the other of birds’ plumage. On his 
head was a mitre of black felt decorated with silver crescents. Seven 
yellows were woven into his robe, and his frizzed hair was stained 
with antimony.”’ 

Now whether we like this kind of thing or not, it 
is impossible to deny its extreme beauty in its kind. 
And it is just as impossible to name any other writer 
who could elaborate his sensuous impressions with 
such assiduities, minutely careful down to the two 
sandals on the priest’s feet. Among bright colours, 
sweet sounds, pleasant tastes, Mr. Wilde is like his 
own Dorian Gray, plunging his hand in gems and 
letting them rain through his fingers. His pages 
may be cold reading; but their glitter is amazing, 
and the fineness of their workmanship. 

Nor is it merely the sensuous imagery that is 
decorative. The structure of Mr. Wilde’s prose is 
decorative, too. Take, for example, his description of 
a mermaid in the third tale :— 

“Her hair was as a wet fleece of gold, and each 
separate hair as a thread of fine gold in a cup of glass. 
Her body was as white ivory, and her tail was of 
silver and pearl. Silver and pearl was her tail, and 
the green weeds of the sea coiled round it; and like 
sea-shells were her ears, and her lips were like sea- 
coral. The cold waves dashed over her cold breasts, 
and the salt glistened upon her eyelids.” 

Here is a deliberate and successful adaptation 
of the old Hebrew trick of repeating a phrase to give 
balance and rhythm to a sentence, or possibly for 
the mere pleasure of looking a second time on a 
cluster of beautiful words. Our poets have made 
splendid use of this device now and again, and 
perhaps it has been unduly neglected by our prose- 
writers. At any rate its decorative value is obvious 
enough here, as in the Song of Solomon, And having 
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pointed out what we conceive to be Mr. Wilde's 
purpose, and added our belief that he has attained 
his purpose with extraordinary skill, we may 
simply leave readers to decide whether or not their 
tastes incline towards that which is “precious” 
in literature. If they do, they will hardly find two 
better tales than “The Young King” and “The 
Fisherman and His Soul.” If they do not, the 
morals of these stories (which, by the way, are not 
merely irreproachable but beneficent) will be seen 
sicklied over with detail and cloying to the taste. 
They will desire a little more of idiom and humanity 
in the writing, a little less of cadence and artifice. 
But, after all, they will only be in the position of 
the critic who objected to a decorative peacock 
because it differed from the peacock of his ex- 
perience. 





A GUIDE TO BROWNING. 


Tue Browninc Cyrcrorpxp1a. A Guide to the Study of the Works 
of Robert Browning. With copious Explanatory Notes and 
References on all Difficult Passages. By Edward Berdoe. 
London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 1891. 


No one could be a more zealous admirer of Robert 
Browning than Dr. Berdoe is; but his zeal is not 
according to knowledge. The idea of a volume 
which should be at once a concordance, a dictionary, 
and a companion to Browning’s works, explaining 
the dark sayings of the master, his hinted and skil- 
fully sudden allusions, and references to out-of-the- 
Way persons and events, was a very good idea. It 
might have led to a good book, and the good book 
might have had a large influence and utility, so 
many are Browning's admirers, so multifarious is his 
learning, and so great therefore is the need for aids to 
their ignorance. He was a man of wide and curious 
reading, possessed of a surprising memory, and enjoy- 
ing the power it gave him of bringing in odd facts 
apparently remote from the matter in hand, but 
linked to it in his mind by some subtle tied associa- 
tion. There are, therefore, few modern poets who 
more need the elucidation which a really scholarly 
dictionary of references and allusions might supply. 
It is, however, only by a thoroughly cultivated 
scholar or group of scholars that such a dictionary 
could be produced. A man need not indeed know 
all that Browning knew in order to explain him, 
but he must have a pretty wide range of historical 
and literary accomplishment, and must be critically 
trained: that is to say, he must know where to go 
for accurate information and how to use it when he 
has found it. Dr. Berdoe does not come up to this 
standard. His blunders are not few, but it is not 
so much their number or their gravity that dis- 
pleases the reader as the unscholarlike tone of 
the book (for an instance, see the heading “ Guelfs 
and Ghibellines”) and the want of critical in- 
sight into Browning’s mental quality and ways of 
working. In the comments on “ Bishop Blougram’s 
Apology,” for example, Dr. Berdoe insists on identi- 
fying the Bishop with Cardinal Wiseman, and 
similarly says that “ Mr. Sludge is D. D. Home, the 
American Medium,” so leading his readers to 
believe that the poet intended to paint a portrait 
where, in fact, he got nothing more than sug- 
gestions from which his imagination started on its 
bold and often wayward flight. Great writers do 
not deal in this dull and matter-of-fact way 
with the subjects of their studies; and though 
any thoughtful devotee of Browning might have 
discovered this without being told it, it is the more 
odd that Dr. Berdoe should fall into the common- 
place mistake because, in a very interesting letter 
printed here under the heading of the poem “A Lost 
Leader,” Browning has himself explained with great 
clearness his modus operandi. He admits that the 
notion of such a subject came to him in thinking 
over the life and career of Wordsworth; but he 
insists that many points in the study were not 
taken from Wordsworth at all, and that he never 
meant it to be regarded as a description of that 





particular leader, to whom indeed it is evidently 
in parts inapplicable. So with Blougram, per- 
haps the most intellectually subtle and vigorous 
of all Browning’s creations. The poem is a 
dramatic revelation of what an able man in the 
position of an English Roman Catholic prelate might 
feel or think, or profess to feel or think; it is in 
no sense an attempt to describe the mind or theo- 
logical attitude of the individual Nicholas Wiseman. 
Evidently Dr. Berdoe does not quite comprehend or 
appreciate this admirable piece, as appears, among 
other things, from his omitting to notice the delight- 
ful little epilogue about the subsequent conduct of 
Mr. Gigadibs. 

It is hard to see what good purpose is served by 
the abstracts or paraphrases of the poems which take 
up so large a part of Dr. Berdoe’s book, for they 
only repeat in prose what Browning sought to say in 
verse. A few remarks on the general line of thought, 
with explanations of any specially obscure or abrupt 
expression, would have been more useful. Such a 
paraphrase as that of “ Ivan Ivanovitch,” for instance, 
is wholly otiose, while that of the charming little 
poem, “On Seeing Shelley,” goes a good way to 
destroy its charm. 

However, unsatisfactory as this cyclopedia is from 
the point of view of literary criticism, it contains a 
great deal of matter which the ordinary reader of 
Browning will find helpful, and which has not been 
brought together in any other treatise. When one 
thinks how much more than most poets this par- 
ticular poet needs a thoroughly independent and yet 
sympathetic criticism to bring out the strong and 
weak points of his work, and show people how to 
profit by it and enjoy it, one is vexed that what 
Dr. Berdoe has tried to do should not have been 
better done. But it would be unfair and unjust to 
overlook the industry and patience which have been 
given to the task. The book is in many ways a 
serviceable book, and deserves to be widely bought. 
It would gain much by the excision of from a third 
to a half of its contents. So, indeed, would the 
omnia opera of Browning himself. His reputation 
would stand much higher if he had published nothing 
during the last twenty years of his life. In twenty 
years more, however, things will have come right. 
Two-thirds, or perhaps three-fourths, of his work 
will have ceased to be reprinted. But then what 
will remain will be quite enough to assure for him a 
place no lower than the second among the poets of 
his time. 

Before parting from this book we must express 
our regret that Dr. Berdoe, who wisely refuses to 
give the real names of the persons referred to in 
“Red Cotton Night-Cap Country,” should not have 
observed an equally prudent reticence regarding 
Edward Fitzgerald’s remarks on Mrs. Browning’s 
death and Browning’s angry retort. The editor of 
Fitzgerald’s remains has said that these remarks 
were inadvertently printed, and that he is sorry 
they were. Similarly Browning’s friends—natural 
as they may feel his anger to have been—would 
rather have the retort also forgotten. What good 
end is secured by preserving records of the less 
happy moments of famous men, when these records 
are not needed to explain that of them which will 
live? 





THE MOGHUL EMPIRE IN INDIA. 


Bernier’s Travets. Constable's Oriental Miscellany. Vol. I. 
London: A. Constable & Co. 1891. 


Tuis is a revised and carefully annotated edition of 
the best English translation of the travels of 
Francois Bernier, a French physician who lived in 
India ten years, from 1658 to 1668, and was for some 
time court physician to the Great Moghul. No posi- 
tion could be better for acquiring an intimate know- 
ledge of Indian affairs in the seventeenth century ; 
for studying the public and private life of the Imperial 
family, the manners of the court, and the general 
condition of the country. Soon after his arrival in 
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India, the civil war broke out among the sons of the 
Emperor Shah Jehan, which ended with the triumph 
of the famous Avrungzeb, to whom Bernier was 
attached, and with whom he marched from Delhi to 
Kashmir; for the Moghul emperors, like the English 
Viceroys, occasionally went to the hills during the 
hot season. He has given us a most picturesque 
description of the great moving court of a Moghul 
emperor, also of the capital cities, Delhi and Agra, 
where he resided, and of the various provinces in 
which he travelled. His book contains a lively sketch 
of contemporary history, and it is full of striking and 
important observations upon the system of govern- 
ment, the composition of the army, the state of the 
people, the various classes of society from the 
grandees to the peasants, and upon the prominent 
features of Oriental society and administration. He 
thus touches upon the symptoms, already perceptible, 
of the empire's political and economical decline. 

It is in every way to the interest of English rule 
in India that the real character and constitution of 
the governments that preceded it should be accurately 
known. There isa natural tendency within India to 
compare the present unfavourably with the past, to 
lay stress upon the mistakes and shortcomings of the 
English, and to ignore or forget the period of 
capricious despotism, tempered by disorders and 
revolt, which has been superseded by the just, but 
somewhat cold, monotonous, and inflexible régime of 
English laws and officialism. There is also a very 
intelligible disposition to assume that the system of 
reserving for foreigners the highest military and 
civil offices in the public service began with the 
English. But those who read in Bernier the evidence 
of an impartial eye-witness, will discover that the 
Moghul empire was essentially a government by 
foreigners, that its strength was maintained by con- 
stant importation of fresh blood from Central Asia; 
and that while the English at any rate rule sys- 
tematically, with an earnest desire for the wellbeing 
of the people, the Moghul emperor was the head of a 
military despotism, of a rapacious yet servile crowd 
of officials, and of provincial governors whose 
business it was to screw the revenue up to the 
highest point that would not provoke rebellion. 
Perhaps the most valuable part of the book is the 
long letter “‘ Concerning Hindusthan,” which Bernier 
wrote, after bis return to France, to Colbert, the 
celebrated minister of Louis XIV., who had just 
launched the French East India Company, our for- 
midable rival in the eighteenth century. His remark 
that “gold and silver, after circulating in every 
other quarter, comes at length to be swallowed up 
in Hindusthan,” points to the problem, which at- 
tracted Pliny’s attention under the Roman Empire, 
and has never been clearly explained up to the 
present day—of the incessant drain and disappear- 
ance of the precious metals towards India. His 
description of the military and official classes is 
instructive. “The Great Moghul,” he says, “is a 
foreigner in Hindusthan; consequently he finds him- 
self in a hostile country, or nearly so, containing 
hundreds of Gentiles to one Moghul, or even to one 
Mahomedan. . The court itself does not now con- 
sist, as originally, of real Moghuls, but is a medley of 
Usbegs, Persians, Arabs, and Turks, or descendants 
from all these people.” “It must not be imagined,” 
he elsewhere observes, “that the Omrah or Lords 
of the Moghul’s court are members of ancient 
families, as are nobility in France: . they 
mostly consist of adventurers from different 
nations, and are generally persons of low descent, 
some having been originally slaves. The Moghul 
raises them to dignity or degrades them to obscurity 
according to his own pleasure and caprice.” He goes 
on to show that the total insecurity of all private 
property, land revenue exactions, instability of 
government, the denial of justice, the tyranny and 
cupidity of the sovereign and his subordinates, 
a:countabundantly for “the rapid decline of Asiatic 
States. It is owing to this miserable system of 
government that most towns in Hindusthan are made 





up of earth, mud, and other wretched materials, that 
there is no city or town which, if it be not already 
ruined and deserted, does not bear evident marks of 
approaching decay. . . . The country is ruined 
by the enormous charges required to maintain the 
splendour of a numerous court, and to pay a large 
army for keeping the people in subjection. No 
adequate idea can be conveyed of the sufferings of that 
people.” Remembering that Bernier was writing of 
the Moghul empire at its zenith, that he was himself 
the subject of an absolute monarch, and had lived 
among the French peasantry of the 17th century, 
whose condition was often miserable enough, we 
may recommend these and other similar passages to 
the conscientious study of those who are concerned to 
understand the difference between past and present 
governments in India. 

The book abounds with curious scenes and 
anecdotes of native life in India, amusing in them- 
selves and interesting for comparison with the ways, 
habits, and ideas of modern India. We should add 
that the notes (made by Mr. Constable himself) 
indicate much antiquarian knowledge and ingenious 
research, although the parallel between the views 
upon public instruction of Aurungzeb and the present 
German Emperor, in the note to page 157, may be 
thought a little fantastic. The running glossary of 
Indian terms and words is very useful; so are the 
brief notices of distinguished persons and remark- 
able places mentioned in the text; there is also a 
chronicle of Bernier’s life, a bibliography of his 
works, and an excellent index. Mr. Constable has 
made an excellent start in his projected Oriental 
Miscellany, and we wish every success to an enter- 
prise in which the publisher and the editor are so 
satisfactorily combined. 


FICTION. 
1. Tue Ratrway Man anv nis CHILDREN, 
Three vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 
2. Tue Recror or Amesty. By John Ryce. 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 1891. 
3. Turoven Rirrep CLoups. By Annabel Gray. 
don: Eden, Remington & Co. 1891. 


By Mrs. Oliphant. 
1891. 
Three vols, London 


Two vols, Lon- 


Mrs. OLIPHANT has written many books, but her 
last novel, “ The Railway Man and his Children,” 
shows no sign that she has come to the end of her 
resource and invention. On the other hand, she has 
all the qualities which practice and experience give. 
Her touch is sure and steady; there is no wavering 
and no vagueness; each character is clear and 
distinct; from the first page she seems to know 
exactly what her story will be, and how she will 
arrange it. In consequence, the reader never feels 
that from lack of material the author is compelled 
to be prolix, nor that from faulty construction the 
story is unduly compressed. The book must 
have been designed, excellently designed, before 
a word of it was written. Mrs. Oliphant is one 
of the few novelists whose work is _ notice- 
able both for its spirit and its art—so often 
does it happen that the former has disappeared 
by the time that the latter has been acquired. 
“The Railway Man and his Children” has its plot, 
which we have no intention of sketching, but its 
greater interest lies in the analysis of character. 
The author has selected no morbid and eccentric 
types for her principal persons; she can show her 
originality without depicting the unusual, unhealthy, 
and unpleasant. Her persons are almost ordinary ; a 
less gifted writer might possibly have put such 
material aside, considering its potentialities to be 
already exhausted; or, if he had used it, it would 
have been only to confirm his fears of its exhaustion. 
But between the usual types—for instance, between 
the refined character and the vulgar—there are almost 
countless shades, which meet us constantly in ordi- 
nary life, but have proved too subtle and elusive to 
be represented adequately by many novelists. In the 
portrayal of these finer shades Mrs. Oliphant shows 
the insight and observation of an artist. We would 
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not say that she always succeeds, but in such 
characters as the younger Saumarez and Marion 
Rowland in the present volumes she has certainly 
succeeded. Her sketch, too, of Marion’s father, the 
wealthy engineer, is admirable work, utterly distinct 
from that stagey and over-coloured version of the 
nouveau riche with which many books have made 
us familiar. And to this accurate knowledge of 
humanity Mrs. Oliphant adds fine sympathies and 
great tenderness. Eddy Saumarez is a character 
that exemplifies these in its delineation. In short, 
we think that “ The Railway Man and his Children” 
deserves the popularity that a novel by Mrs. Oli- 
phant is certain to obtain. 

Mr. John Ryce is not very successful in “ The 
Rector of Amesty.” It may be allowed that he (we 
should not be surprised to hear that it was “she’”’) has 
a certain amount of ability, and that his story shows 
a certain amount of promise. But it is in many ways 
so faulty that it is impossible to get much pleasure 
from perusing it. The interest of the story can 
hardly be said to begin before the second volume, 
and one gets the idea that the plot was modified 
while the story was in progress. There are passages 
in the early part of the book which seem to demand 
further elucidation, and the elucidation never 
comes. The style is displeasing; the following 
sentences are a fair example of it :— 

“A Hebrew writer pertinently asks ‘can the 
leopard change his spots ?’ and furthermore appears 
convinced that such a question can receive none 
other than a negative reply. Blanche Armiston, 
forgetting perchance that proposition so easily 
assumed to be granted, and possibly remembering 
the transmutation effected on the lobster by water 
at two hundred and twelve degrees Fahrenheit, was 
bold enough toe conceive the idea,” etc. 

One had hoped that this elephantine style was 
confined to the columns of one daily paper and the 
books of one Archdeacon. It is quite intolerable. 
Mr. John Ryce is too much given to that use of the 
mark of interrogation which is parenthetical and 
supposed to be sarcastic; it isa poor, vexatious trick. 
The incidents of the story are familiar ; the missing 
will, the purloined letters, the eloquent but fraudu- 
lent curate, have been too much with us. The 
author's perception of character is at present not 
great nor true; and the person in the book who 
inspires the least interest, who gets nothing from the 
reader but a little languid contempt, who is only 
concerned indirectly in the main plot of the story, is 
the person who is described in the title of the novel. 
He imagines himself to be haunted by a spectre that 
says: “Ha, ha, sold again! I told youso! I told 
you so!” This somewhat slangy and feminine remark 
is made the catchword of the book. It will be ob- 
served that Mr. Ryce’s strong point is not his sense 
of humour. 

And yet the book is not altogether without 
promise. Some of the author's illustrations from 
analogy are happy and new. And the last scene 
between the curate and Gertrude Martin un- 
doubtedly shows some dramatic strength. In a 
shorter story and with a simpler style the author 
might perhaps achieve something. 

The heroine of “ Through Rifted Clouds” was an 
assistant at a baby-farm, and loved by a carpenter. 
Her type was Oriental. A lady who had taken 
an interest in the young carpenter asked him to 
recommend her a companion; and he recommended 
the Oriental assistant at the baby-farm. In this 
lady's house the heroine met a Colonel Stainer, 
who deceived her by a false marriage and then 
deserted her. In the end she gladdened the life 
of the man who saved her in the time of her 
desertion, Guy Maudsley. We have no wish to 
point out its faults in detail; but the story is with- 
out conviction, and it is told in the strained and 
hysterical style which was noticeable in “ Jerome.” 
It is, however, less pretentious, and in this respect 
better. We cannot honestly give it any higher 
praise. 





MORE ALDINE EDITIONS. 


Tue Atprve Eprrron or tHe Britisn Ports, ‘' The Poetical Works 
of Geoftrey Chaucer. Edited by the Rev. Richard Morris; with a 
memoir by Sir Harris Nicolas, Six vo's.—‘‘ The Poetical Works 0° 
Edmund Spenser.”” Edited by J. Payne Collier. Five vols.--‘* The 
Poetical Works of John Dryden.’’ Edited by the Rev. Richard 
Hooper. Five vols.—‘*The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope.” 
Revised by G. R. Dennis, with a memoir by J. Dennis. Three 
vols,—“The Poetical Works of Thomas Gray, English and Latin.” 
Edited, with an introduction, life, notes, and a bibliography, by 


John Bradshaw. London: George Bell { Sons. 1£91. 


EXCELLENT paper and print, a convenient form, and neat 
binding, combined with revision by scholars whose names are 
sufficient guarantees for correctness of text, render this re-issue 
of the Aldine British Poets as desirable a possession as can be 
expected in any edition published at its price. It only remains 
to inquire how far it isa mere re-issue and how far the pur- 
chaser participates in the advantages and acquisitions of the 
most recent research and illustration. In this respect there 
seems no uniform standard. The preface to the Chaucer points 
out many considerable improvements on former editions, but is 
dated 1866; a supplementary preface to “the second edition,” 
whether the present one or not we are not informed, mentions 
several important appendices, including a reprint of the late Mr. 
Alexander Ellis’s essay on English pronunciation in Chaucer's 
time, but speaks as if Mr. Ellis were yet living. The Spenser 
gives itself out as a verbatim reprint ot Collier's text, oa con- 
esses to the abridgment of his memoir. The Dryden and the 
Pope have been carefully revised as regards the text; the 
editorial matter apparently remains unaltered. It would appear, 
therefore, that while these publications are accurate, and in some 
respects improved reprints of standard editions, they do not 
profess to embody the latest information ascertainable from 
other editors and biographers. The Gray stands on an entirely 
different footing. Mr. Bradshaw, the editor (to be identified, 
we suppose, with the Inspector of Madras Schools), is able to 
say that “the present Aldine edition is an entirely new work.” 
The text of the poems published by Gray himself is that of his 
own edition of 1768, several singular errors which have since 
crept in being eliminated, and the posthumous pieces compared 
with his and Mitford’s MSS. A very adequate account of 
Gray’s life and writings is added, some of the poems are pre- 
faced with introductory remarks, valuable notes have been 
rege and the volume is terminated by a bibliography. This 
edition, therefore, has special advantages not possessed by any 
competitor, and may for the present be fairly characterised as 
indispensable. After all the toils of all the editors it appears 
that “in Gray’s commonplace books at Pembroke College there 
is much interesting matter that has never been printed.” 


HANDBOOK TO INDIA AND CEYLON. 


A Hasppoor ror TraveLtiers To InpIa and Ceyton. London: 


Murray. 1891. 


Rapicatism has evidently reached even Albemarle Street. 
What could be more drastic than the compression of four 
volumes into one? That is what has been done with Murray’s 
well-known old voluminous guide to India. The four volumes 
have been compressed into almost the space of one, and Ceylon 
has been thrown into the bargain. This is keeping pace with 
the times. The long-drawn-out old volumes, full enough of 
interest, were no doubt appropriate when the tourist (if the 
term is adequate) was compelled to do his journey leisure] 
in dik or Sanguin or other primitive conveyance; but wit 
the spread of a great network of railways, and a host of 
genuine tourists, who have, probably, not more than three 
months to spare from London to the Himalayas and back, 
evidently something more concise was requisite. Mr. Murray, 
we are glad to see, has had the courage and the enterprise to 
provide for the new conditions, and to sacrifice his four volumes, 
Still, these will be found useful enough to the travellers thirst- 
ing for more information than the one volume can possibly 
contain. We have no fault to find with the new volume. 
Probably experience will indicate improvements; may suggest. 
one or two additional notes; more details here; a little cutting 
down there. But, taking into consideration the immensity of 
the field and its teeming and varied interests, probably no more 
satisfactory guide could be compiled in the space of 440 pages. 
Evidently, the greatest pains have been taken to insure adequate 
and correct information. The routes are planned with intelli- 
gence and care. The book has. passed through the hands of 
some of the highest authorities on the various aspects of our 
Indian Empire—scenery, antiquities, the many interests of the 
present day, all receive due attention. Some twenty peges are 
devoted to Ceylon, and these have been written by Sir Arthur 
Gordon, from his own experience. Following the plan adopted 
in the same publisher's recent Euro handbooks, the Index 
includes a directory of useful information as to hotels and other 
practical matters. One of the most as poomee~ J features of 
the book is the unusually ample supp t of excellent maps and 
lans. These include a large map of India in eight sections, 
besides a clear railway map on one sheet. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


More than half a century has rolled away since George Sand 
drew public attention in the Revue des Deux Mondes to the 
claims of a young poet who had died a year or two before in 
obseurity, and whose work seemed even then in danger of being 
forgotten. ‘“ Maurice de Guérin” was born in Languedoe in 
1810, and died in the South of France—just as his powers 
seemed unfolding—in the summer of 1839. The influence of the 
Abbé Lamennais helped to touch to fine issues Maurice de 
Guérin’s mystical and imaginative youth, but it was his love of 
nature which drew him into the ranks of the poets, and gave 
him his claim to literary remembrance. Sainte-Beuve declared 
that a master in literature was all at once made manifest by 
“ Le Centaure,” and he likened Maurice de Guérin to Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre; whilst Matthew Arnold, a less generous 
though hardly a less appreciative critic, described him as a man 
who possessed a “sense of what there is adorable in secret in 
the life of nature.” The young poet’s “journal” is full of 
spiritual charm, and reveals artlessly how deep and constant 
was his communion with the fields and woodlands of his native 
France. The book deserves to be more widely known, and 
therefore we welcome with real pleasure this graceful translation 
of a little volume which has passed, by virtue of its merits, 
through twenty French editions. 


The third and final volume of Mr. Ernest Law’s “ History 
of Hampton Court Palace” describes with a good deal of 
minuteness and not a little gossip the part which that famous 
structure played in Orange and Guelph times. He reminds us 
that it was in the reign of William and Mary and under their 
supervision that the greater part of the old State apartments 
was pulled down, the new palace, designed by Sir Christopher 
Wren, erected, and the parks and gardens laid out in the 
quaint and formal manner which for the most part they still 
retain. Although the palace finally ceased on the death of 
George IL. to be inhabited by the Sovereign and Court, its 
annals are continued in this record—alike as a “ quality poor- 
house,” to quote a nickname which was bestowed upon it 
in the reign of George ILL, and as a great popular resort 
—down to the year 1890. Hampton Court between the 
accession of William III. and the death of George IT. was 
the scene of many historical events and political intrigues, and 
Mr. Law has duly recorded such incidents, and has likewise 
contrived to conjure up a vivid picture of the ceremonial and 
social life which once prevailed within its precincts. The book 
casts, in fact, many welcome side-lights on English history, and 
it appeals on other grounds to students of architecture and 
lovers of art. The illustrations, chiefly reproductions of original 
drawings and engravings from old pictures, heighten the interest 
of a painstaking and attractive book. 


Perhaps no volume of the “Golden Treasury Series” is more 
likely to retain a permanent hold on lovers of English literature 
than Mr. Aldis Wright’s choice and scholarly edition of “ Bacon's 
Essays.” Mr. Wright’s edition was first published in 1862, 
and since then it has been reprinted no less than seventeen 
times. The notes and glossary alone occupy a hundred closely 
printed pages, and the book is also enriched by an introductory 
account of the early editions of this English classic. It appears 
that the first edition of Bacon’s Essays was entered in the books 
of the Stationers’ Company on the 5th of February, 1596, and 
for almost three centuries it has made for itself an ever-widen- 
ing circle of readers. Dugald Stewart used to say that though 
Bacon’s Essays could be read from beginning to end in a few 
hours, a man seldom failed to discover, even after the twentieth 
perusal, something overlooked before. He held that in the 
Essays, the novelty and depth of Bacon’s reflections are often 
thrown into strong relief by the triteness of his subject. At 
half-a-crown such a work, with such annotations, is, even in 
this age of cheap books, a matter for congratulation. 


We have received a new and popular edition of Mr. Edwin 


* JounnaL oF Maurice pe Gury. Edited by G. S. Trebutien. 
With a Biographical and Literary Memoir by Sainte-Beuve, trans- 
lated by Jessie P. Frothingham. London: Chatto & Windus. 
12mo. (2s, 6d.) 

Tue History or Hampron Cover Patace. By Ernest Law, B.A. 


Volume III. Engravings, etchings, maps, and plans. London: 
George Bell & Sons. Demy 8vo. 


Bacon’s Essays, anp Corovrs or Goop anp Evit. With Notes by 
W. Aldis Wright, M.A. London and New York; Macmillan & Co. 
12mo. (2s. 6d.) 


Sis Groror Burns, Bart., His Trxes anp Farenp:. By Edwin 


Hodder. Portrait, Popular Edition. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
Demy 8vo. 


Tae Prayers or Jesus Curist. By C.J. Vaughan, D.D., Master of 


the Temple. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. Crown 
8vo. 


HYGIENE UNDER DIFFICULTIES. » e- — Priestley, Vice-President of 
the National Health Society. mdon: Allman & Son. Crown 
8vo. 


Curp-Lire: a Kovpercarten Jovrnat. Volume I. London and 
Liverpool: George Philip & Son. Imperial 8vo. 

Tae GenttEwoman’s Boox or Hyorens. By Kate Mitchell. Portrait. 
London: Henry & Co. Crown 8yo. (4s, 6d.) 





Hodder’s biography of “Sir George Burns.” The book is one 
of the most impressive records of self-help which we have ever 
read, and it brings out in an artless and attractive manner the 
— and social aspects of a busy, influential, and singularly 
onourable career. This new edition, like its predecessors, con- 
tains an etched portrait by Manesse of the worthy old baronet. 
The characteristics of the Master of the Temple asa New 
Testament expositor are so well known and so widely appreci- 
ated that it is not necessary here to do more than chronicle 
the appearance of a group of a!dresses on “The Prayers of 
Jesus Christ,” delivered as Lent lectures in the Temple Church. 
Dr. Vaughan, with reverent insight and settled conviction, 
unfolds with felicity and aptness the teaching of various pas- 
sages in the gospels which bring into prominence the inter- 
cessory pleading of Christ for His disciples. 


“Hygiene under Difficulties” is the title which Mrs. 
Priestley gives to a lively little book in which she recounts her 
experiences in battling with the sanitary problems which 
presented themselves in connection with a house in the High- 
bode We did not think it would have been possible for 
anyone to write an entertaining volume on such a prosaic theme, 
but Mrs. Priestley approaches the subject not only with practical 
common-sense, but also with a good deal of humour. The 
difficulties which she had to encounter as mistress of a certain 
picturesque shooting-box in Morayshire were neither few nor 
small; and she contrives, we are bound to add, to leave the dis- 
quieting impression that if the drains in other country houses 
were as carefully overhauled, in most instances the state of 
affairs would not be one whit more satisfactory. This opinion 
is backed up on the final page of the book by the testimony of 
Sir Robert Rawlinson, who says that, after having inspected 
many houses in all parts of England during the last quarter of a 
century, he has never found one couutry house with unob- 
jectionable and safe drainage. We think he must really have 
been exceptionally unfortunate, but at the same time it would 
be absurd to deny that the majority of the old mansions of 
the country, and, we fear we must add, not a few of the new, 
still possess inadequate and even dangerous sanitary arrange- 
ments. 

We have received the first volume of “‘ Child-Life : a Kinder- 
garten Journal ”—a recently established medium of communica- 
tion amongst members of the Froebel Society. Gradually the 
scientifie principles on which educational reformers like Pesta- 
lozzi and Froebel based their teaching are becoming better 
understood, and the old prejudices which, in this country at 
least, arrested so beneficent a movement are disappearing before 
the practical results which the system has achieved. The 
moral and intellectual advantages of this method of education 
are clearly and persuasively set forth in the columns of this little 
journal, whilst the practical application of the scientifie prin- 
ciples which underlie it is brought out by a variety of admirable 
illustrative lessons. Exactness, precision, definiteness in speech 
and action, are described as Kindergarten virtues, and we think 
there can be no question that the system by its thorough- 
ness lays the foundation of efficiency in the duties of every- 
day life. 

The second volume of the “ Victoria Library for Gentle- 
women” is, in our judgment, a much more satisfactory book 
than its predecessor. Dr. Kate Mitchell takes for her motto 
the well-known line of Martial, “ Life is not to live, but to be 
well,” and she lays down with great plainness of speech, 
and a corresponding amount of common-sense, in ‘ The 
Gentlewoman’s Book of Hygiene” those general laws the 
observance of which so intimately concern not merely physical 
but mental and moral health. Everywhere stress is laid 
on the fact that prevention is better than cure, and women 
are warned against careless habits, which too often lead to 
disease and suffering. The ailments peculiar to girlhood, 
womanhood, and maturity, are discussed, and much light is 
thrown by the writer's professional experience on many practical 
questions concerning bathing, dress, rest, exercise, and recrea- 
tion. Altogether, these es abound in wholesome and 
sound advice, and the book will make its own weleome when- 
ever it is fortunate enough to fall into the hands of a sensible 
woman. 
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